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SPECTATOR 


A Social Instrument 


ness or industry. Rather it is a singular social instrument 

devised to perform a definite service to mankind. The devel- 
opment of the institution, as now constituted, represents the 
cumulative ingenuity of centuries of responsiveness to a distinct 
and constantly expanding human need. 


A brighter side to the march of civilization through the years 
has been the ever more enlightened methods man has utilized to 
project even beyond the grave his solicitude for those he loves. 
The lore and myth of ancient peoples disclose a maze of rituals 
whereby through magic and divination this boon might be at- 
tained and the suffering caused by death circumvented. While 
early religion recounts man’s determination to assure a spiritual 
hereafter, there is too a wealth of legends on his ambition through 
material provision to leave a fond and useful memory with his 
dependents. 


That his earlier efforts in this direction were as unavailing 
and as unenduring as were other organized contemporary prod- 
ucts of his planning is no measure of the sincerity behind their 
purpose. As human relations became increasingly inter-depen- 
dent and complex with the growth of population centers, a finan- 
cial and political world was ordained whose major aim was to 
assure for even the lowliest of men a full life, complete freedom, 
and a way to gain peace and plenty. Yet while a political unit 
might provide a basis for equal opportunity to all by establishing 
a sound financial system and a fair process of governing and could 
thus offer a means by which the individual could sustain his fam- 
ily during life, weakness was apparent in that only the affluent 
could continue to support their families after death. The poor, 
stricken by death, became even more destitute. 


= insurance cannot be, in any real sense, classified as busi- 


Medieval history reveals the problem common to cities in every 
nation which was rooted in the need for protecting dependent 
weaklings. Almost simultaneously in many lands the answer 
came. The story of life insurance, like the saga of every human 
venture, began with inconsistency and failure. Similarly, like 
every other institution built upon humane considerations, every 
human talent has been proffered and utilized to make it more 
perfect and more useful to an increasing number of people. At 
the present time perhaps more than one hundred million are 
benefited in some form by life insurance. Surely no one in 
America but reaps some good from its ministrations. The value 
of life insurance to a nation and to its citizens is great because 
it enables the establishment of usable reserves by the individual 
beyond that minimum reserve that the state must maintain for 
each of its members to guarantee them against poverty and star- 
vation. 


Leaders of political thought might mark well that life insur- 
ance was born during a period in human development when bal- 
ance was sought between individualism and socialism as a guiding 
philosophy of government. In its concept, self-reliance and mu- 
tual confidence in equal force are as essential as they are desirable 
in all the affairs of men. It attained its greatest growth when 
and where nations were most prosperous and most fortunate in 
bringing to every man and woman in every walk of life the full- 
est measure of freedom and progress and of contentment and 


enjoyment. 
REV 
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Common-Sense Answers to Common 


Criticisms of Life Insurance Practices 


By ALEXANDER T. McLEAN* 


Vice-President, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


HESE are times that naturally 

develop criticism as all troublous 

periods do, and the existing order 
of things in every department of life 
is freely attacked. The public mind is 
unsettled as to the state of the Union. 
Certain individuals, some honest, and 
some not so honest, take advantage of 
the unrest of the day and, for their 
own purposes, capitalize the sentiment 
that exists. 

Such situations are nothing new. 
They are, in fact, the normal experi- 
ence of any period of depression; nor 
are they without value, for because 
of them we are forced to take stock 
of ourselves and reaffirm the faith 
that is, or should be in us. 


Constructive Criticism Welcomed 

The business of life insurance is not 
above criticism, and any institution or 
individual that will not pay heed to 
constructive suggestion is on the way 
out. We have had some of the most 
helpful criticism from those outside 
the business, and the more we get of 
that sort, the better we will be. We 
will always need it, and we welcome 
it whole-heartedly. 

However, the criticism that we find 
difficult to accept comes from the ig- 
norant, the uninformed, and from 
those whose object is not the welfare 
of the policyholder, but their own 
financial gain. 

On the other hand, testimony fo 
our business has come from the high- 
est type of citizen in all countries. In 
fact, can you think of any outstand 
ing person in any field of business o) 
professional activity who has not paid 
tribute to our business? 

Chief Justice Hughes, who has had 
every reason to be and is well in- 
formed on all phases of our business 
has said: 

“I am not here to review the past 
save as I am permitted to congra- 
tulate you upon the unparalleled 
growth and the soundness of the life 
insurance enterprise. During the last 
twenty years the amount of insurance 
in force and the invested funds of 
your companies have vastly grown. 
This expansion, it is most gratifying 
to observe, has been achieved with 


*Address before Agents Conventio 
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wise conservatism in management, 
without undue expenditures in obtain- 
ing business, and with the returns to 
policyholders that are consistent with 
safety. I believe there is no safer or 
better-managed business in our coun- 
try than yours.” 





s 


Alexander T. McLean 


In December, 1937, the Hon. George 
A. Bowles, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, a gentleman who has given 
our business a very great deal of crit 
ical study, stated: 


“As one of my brother commis- 
sioners said a few years ago, ‘No 
other line of human endeavor has 
written a finer chapter than that pre- 
sented by the life insurance companies 
of America.’ That statement is as 
true today as when it was made. The 
science of life insurance is one based 
on mathematical precision. Its man- 
igement has been and is composed of 
men motivated by proven personal in- 
tegrity.” 

To these remarks I might also add 
the opinion of the Hon. William A. 
Sullivan, insurance commissioner of 
Washington, who has had considerable 
experience with these so-called “ad- 


visers.”” 


“The ‘Twister.’.—In comparing him 
with the hold-up man, apologies are 
due the latter. If a man holds you up 
and robs you of $100, your loss and 


his gain are equal, but the ‘twister’ 
will sometimes cause you to suffer a 
loss of $1,000 in order that he may 
receive a commission of $100. Hence 
my apologies to the hold-up man. 
What the ‘twister’ costs the insuring 
public annually would show an ap- 
palling sum if it could be accurately 
estimated.” 

These are not meaningless words. 
They are the convictions of men whose 
interest is the public welfare, and not 
the interest of the companies. 

On April 1 the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners named a special committee 
to look into the matter as described by 
him “of irresponsible publication and 
circulation of insurance books, litera- 
ture, pamphlets and the like.” 

If there was anything to what these 
critics had to say, the need for such 
a resolution would never arise. 


The Problem at Hand 


Now as to our own problem with 
these critics, let me say here that no 
one can help you answer the twister 
and his type unless you are yourself 
convinced of the fallacy of such ideas. 
You must, therefore, study the sub- 
ject for yourself so you can explain 
to your policyholders in non-technical 
language what is wrong with the 
statements that have been made to 
them. To help you in this connection 
specific answers to the various fal- 
lacies have been made especially by 
Joseph B. Maclean of the Mutual Life 
and Albert Linton of the Provident 
Mutual. This material is available to 
vou. Mr. Linton’s book, “Life Insur- 
ince Speaks for Itself,” should be read 
by every life insurance salesman. 

The difficulty for the agent in meet- 
ing the critic’s propaganda arises be- 
cause the latter has built up a mass 
of figures always based on a fallacy 
of some sort, but nonetheless some- 
times difficult for anyone to answer 
under the conditions confronting the 
field man. 

In general, there are two types of 
criticism offered; first, that the com- 
panies are making a great deal of 
money out of the policyholders; and 
second, that the average individual 
has the wrong kind of policy. You will 
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find, however, that the “wrong kind” 
of policy depends very largely on what 
plan of insurance the individual car- 
ries. If he has an Ordinary Life 
policy, he should have Term. If he 
has a Twenty Payment Life policy, 
he should have Ordinary Life. It is 
all the same to these people as long 
as they can rewrite the victim for 
something different. 

If there were any basis for the first 
criticism, someone must be getting 
the money that is allegedly not being 
passed along to the policyholders. It 
couldn’t be hidden for over one hun- 
dred and fifty years from all the in- 
surance commissioners and supervis- 
ing authorities throughout the entire 
world. 

As a matter of fact, in a mutual 
company there are just three groups 
who get any money from the opera- 
tions of the company, the policyhold- 
ers, the beneficiaries, and the employ- 
ees. The premium that is paid is 
calculated on the basis prescribed by 
law, and to that is added an amount 
to provide for the cost of doing busi- 
ness. This expense allowance is lim- 
ited in both directions. The New York 
law provides that it cannot be too big, 
and the Wisconsin law provides that 
it cannot be too small. The cost of 
selling is also limited by law, so that 
the salesman cannot be overpaid. The 
total expenses of the company are 
likewise limited so that the employees, 
including officers, cannot be overpaid 
in relation to the business done. 


"Motive" is Lacking 


What good would it do any com- 
pany, therefore, to juggle premium 
rates or expenses when such condi- 
tions exist? It just isn’t common 
sense, and did you ever hear one of 
these critics tell the public that ex- 
penses were so limited? On the con- 
trary, they leave the impression that 
the company—which they fail to real- 
ize is the policyholders and not the 
officers —benefits in some way by what 
they call “overcharges.” If the com- 
pany is making large profits, then the 
policyholder must get the benefit. He 
is the only person to whom such 
profits can go, and the same thing ap- 
plies to all the other mythical profits 
imagined by the critic, such as the 
alleged profits from surrenders and 
lapses. 

We hear a great deal about the 
“out of date” mortality table, and. 
omitting for the moment the legal lim- 
itations, which at present in general 
require the use of the old American 
Table, is it not obvious that any mor- 
tality table that is to be used for 
life insurance calculations must be 
safe beyond any question? Such a 
table must provide for the years of 


epidemic as well as for the good years. 
It must reflect safety not only at one 
period of life, but at all periods. 

One would think to hear all the 
clamor and the shouting that the poor 
old American Table was far out of 
line. The facts are, however, that at 
the higher ages and as applied to poli- 
cies of large amounts, the actual mor- 
tality experienced has been higher 
than the experience shown by the old 
American Table. The last time the 
Insurance Commissioners investigated 
this subject they came to the conclu- 
sion that it was a good yardstick on 
the whole, and voted 28 to 4 for its 
retention. A new table might produce 
lower premiums, but it would not 
change the net cost of insurance to 
the policyholder in a mutual company, 








AN OLD STORY 


This business of ours has existed in its 
present form for over one hundred and 
fifty years. During that period it has 
undergone the critical examination of 
well informed people, technical and non- 
technical, all over the world . . . Trained 
and independent actuarial forces have 
been employed, and today the funda- 
mental principles remain unchanged— 
because they are fundamental and built 
on the solid rock of financial and eco- 
nomic soundness. Not only is the insti- 
tution of life insurance economically 
sound, but it is humanly sound, because 
it fits into life as life happens. It makes 
provisions for the very weaknesses of 
mankind and offers the only solution for 
the universal responsibility that every 
decent citizen has to face.—The Author. 








because he is paying no more than the 
actual cost of insurance, not the rate 
according to any table, new or old. 

A table which provides a safe mar 
gin means that the net cost of insur- 
ance can be adjusted through the div- 
idend schedule so that everyone, young 
and old, will receive equitable treat- 
ment in relation to one another. The 
margin of safety under a table based 
on actual modern experience would be 
so small that other sources of safety 
would have to be provided. Take the 
situation today where 3 per cent is 
the legal minimum rate of interest 
upon which reserves may be calcu- 
lated. We cannot get much safety 
margin over that rate in these times. 

The other day I saw a table of pre- 
mium rates based on the new Amer- 
ican Men Table with a slightly lower 
interest rate—in order to provide the 
necessary margin—and these premi- 
ums were almost identical with that 
very company’s present 3 per cent old 
American Table premiums. 

A change to a new mortality tabi 
of itself will never affect the cost of 
insurance to the policyholder in a 
mutual company. The mortality table 
is only a measure of the outside range 


of the rate and does not establish the 
final net cost of the insurance. The 
only payment that could ever be af- 
fected would be the first premium, 
which, under a new table, might at 
some ages be lower than the present 
premium. 

Never forget that the primary pur- 
pose of the mortality table is to pro- 
vide safety with certainty. The mor- 
tality table is the basis of the reserves 
for the payment of death claims, and 
not the basis of the actual net pay- 
ments to be made by the policyholders. 


The Cost of Insurance 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of the suggested remedies for the so- 
called high cost of insurance is that 
they do not themselves meet the very 
issue that they raise. The proposition 
usually offered is to switch from the 
present plan of insurance to some 
other kind on a lower premium unit 
basis, and coupled with this make an 
independent investment at some high 
rate of interest of the difference in 
premiums. 

On that very basis government 
bonds and mortgage loans are all “too 
expensive” investments, because if 
you cash all or a part of your govern- 
ment bonds and invest the balance at 
6 per cent or some such rate then, on 
the assumption—and a sadly incorrect 
and impracticable one it is—that you 
can continue to earn such a high yield 
for an indefinite period, you certainly 
will have more dollars than if you had 
held your high grade bonds. 


False Premises 


Under such a “remedy” no one 
should ever buy anything but high 
interest rate securities, and the adop- 
tion of that line of action leads only to 
absurdity and regret. 

Changing from one plan of insur- 
ance to another cannot affect the cost 
of insurance any more than the pur- 
chase of a chair instead of a table 
affects the unt cost of the service of 
either article. If you buy $1,000 of 
insurance, then no matter how you 
pay for it, you are going to pay an 
equivalent sum. You get just $1 worth 
of insurance for $1, no more and no 
less. There is no getting away from 
that. 

The so-called adviser will tell you 
that by taking the Ordinary Life con- 
tract you are paying for more insur- 
ance than you are getting, because, if 
you die, you lose your reserve. That 
this is not the case can be very read- 
ily proven by an analysis of the Ordi- 
nary Life contract. The policyholder 
is at no time, not even in the first 
year, paying for a full $1,000 of in- 
surance. The amount of insurance 
for which he actually pays is the dif- 
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ference between the face value of the 
contract and the reserve under the 
policy. The payment of the full sum 
insured at death is made up of the 
return to the policyholder’s beneficiary 
of the reserve under the contract to- 
gether with such an amount of Term 
insurance as will increase that reserve 
to $1,000. For example, in the tenth 
year of an Ordinary Life policy taken 
at age 40, the insured pays during 
that year for only $823 of insurance. 
If he should die at the end of that 
year, the return to his beneficiary con- 
sists of the tenth year reserve of $177 
together with the insurance purchased 
of $823, making $1,000 in all. 


Costlier in Long Run 

When we examine the type of in- 
surance that is to be substituted for 
the original plan, we find that it gen- 
erally is “Renewable Term _ Insur- 
ance,” and Renewable Term insurance 
is, by its very nature and by reason 
of the option to stay in or get out, 
bound to cost more dollars than per- 
manent insurance. 

It is obvious that if you buy any 
contract giving you the right to re- 
new at your option, then every time 
you exercise that option you review 
the situation carefully. In life insur- 
ance this means that many people in 
good health will discontinue their con- 
tracts, and thus lower the average 
health of the group. That again can 
only have one result—a high unit cost 
of insurance, because an additional 
charge is, and has to be included in 
the premium to allow for this option. 
In addition to this, the cost of issuing 
such contracts must be relatively 
higher than the cost of issuing the 
standard forms, because during the 
early years the unit premium per 
$1,000 being less than the Ordinary 
Life premium, and much of the ex- 
pense of issue and maintenance being 
independent of the amount of the pre- 
mium, the resulting addition for such 
expense of operation is necessarily 
proportionately higher. 

Every reputable company issuing 
Yearly Renewable Term insurance— 
there are nine as far as I know, but 
only three licensed in New York State 
—requires that after a certain time 
the insurance must be changed to a 
permanent plan. Is that not in itself 
the best of evidence that in the long 
run Term insurance is just not the 
answer to real low cost insurance? 
Renewable Term insurance involves a 
smaller immediate investment of dol- 
lars, no doubt about that. Renewable 
Term insurance will cost less if you 
die soon, no doubt about that either, 
but if we knew when we were going 
to die, there would be no need of life 
insurance. It is the element of the 
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uncertainty of the time of our dying 
that makes all the difference in the 
world. 

How do you face the same type of 
problem in other departments of life? 
What would you do if the probability 
of some event exists against which 
you must provide? You do what any 
prudent person does. You weigh in 
your mind the likelihood of the event’s 
occurring and act in accordance with 
the facts. In considering life insur- 
ance you have a situation to which 
such an analysis can readily be ap- 
plied. You have just passed a med- 
ical examination. You are, in the opin- 
ion of those most qualified to judge. 
much more likely to live for some 
time to come than is the ordinary man 
in the street. If you are, say, 40 years 
of age, your chance of living for the 
next five years is better than 100 to 
3, or the odds are 100 to 7 that you 
will survive ten years. The chance 
of your living to 60 is no less than 
100 to 28. It is obvious, therefore, 
that it is just not common sense to 
base your insurance program or any 
other financial plan solely upon the 
chance of your death within, say, five 
years. 


Advice of Government 

Even in the event of early death, 
the amount you would have saved is 
so small in relation to the benefits re- 
ceived that it is not worthy to be 
compared with what Yearly Renew- 
able Term insurance will cost if you 
live to middle or advanced age. 

Of such insurance the United States 
Government has said: 

“It is very unwise for men to take 
out renewable term insurance as a 
permanent thing. It would be wrong 
for the United States to tempt people 
into keeping up the kind of insurance 
which would become impossible to car- 
ry when they reach old age, and, 
therefore, would be nothing but a 
snare to them.” 

To base any family protection plan 
solely on the chance of early death is 
uneconomic and unsound. 

Changes in plan alone do not and 
cannot lower the cost of insurance to 
the individual. The twister’s efforts 
to make you believe that the cost will 
be lower are built upon his hope of a 
commission or a fee, and upon the 
false premises that you can invest 
your cash value and the difference in 
premiums in high yield securities. 
That, as previously stated and if the 
contention were sound, would apply 
to every form of conservative invest- 
ment. 

Never forget that the investment 
problem created by the twister for 
the prospect is not only impracticable, 
but it is a gamble with the very money 
that should have the most conserva- 


tive treatment of any part of his 
estate. 

As to the high rates of interest 
which are a necessary part of the pro- 
posed remedy, we admit that we can- 
not beat 6 per cent. Unless there is 
a new economic world, we never will. 
The average man would think a long 
time these days about investing in any 
single security that offered 6 per cent, 
because he knows that such a rate is 
always accompanied by an element of 
of risk commensurate with a high 
rate. The true rate of interest is not 
6 per cent. What he is getting by way 
of interest is something much less, and 
the balance is a bonus for the risk of 
losing his capital. 

In the latest publication of the 
Gilbert & Sullivan Company the pos- 
sibility of investment at high rates 
has been soft-pedaled, and it is even 
suggested that government bonds be 
used as an investment for the so-called 
excess premiums. At the rates avail- 
able for government bonds today, no 
change of contract could be made at 
a profit, nor could Yearly Renewable 
Term insurance be shown to be as 
good as the standard forms. How- 
ever, it is probable that presentations 
will continue to be made on the basis 
of these higher rates of interest, and 
it is worth while pointing out that 
according to Treasury Department 
figures, the return on the net worth 
of all the half-million corporations re- 
porting for tax purposes averaged 
only 2.07 per cent annually from 1925 
through 1935. Even in the prosper- 
ous years 1928-1929 the average re- 
turn was less than 6 per cent, and 
for the depression periods 1930-1935 
the corporate system as a whole lost 
$8,000,000,000 more than it made. 


Probable Rate of Interest 


One of the best informed 
ment authorities in the country, com- 
menting on the rate of interest which 
was likely to be obtained over the 
next twenty years, points out that 
“the returns on the stocks of 135 lead- 
ing corporations during the twelve- 
year period 1922 to 1933 averaged 
only 4.23 per cent. In 1934 this be- 
came 2.78 per cent, and in 1935 the fig- 
ure was 3.37 per cent.” He added, 
“It would be our judgment that divi- 
dends over the coming decade or more 
would be closer to the 1934 level, that 
is, 2.78 per cent than to that of the 
preceding twelve-year period.” 

As to what the individual can do, 
we have the record of a prominent 
individual who decided to invest about 
$25,000 in common stocks. This gentle- 
man took the very proper course of 
consulting all of the leading invest- 
ment advisory services. He limited 
his list to those individual stocks 
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which had the recommendation of all 
of the services. These purchases were 
actually made on this basis in 1928. 
In January, 1938, this actual fund 
showed a depreciation in capital value 
of 8.6 per cent. As far as his capital 
was concerned, he would have been 
better off to buy a Single Premium 
Life Insurance contract. 

Whatever may be said for the 
theory of all these high interest rate 
investment plans, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that they can be made the basis 
of any permanent plan of investment. 

The Brookmire Investment Service 
in talking of investment for the indi- 
vidual investor makes this statement: 


“The factor of human inability to 
foresee every development and every 
eventuality causes inescapable loss. 
It is inevitable that capital will slowly 
but surely deteriorate unless the fund 
is invested in a manner to take ad- 
vantage of the broader swings in the 
economic cycle.” 


Investment Expense 


In addition to the impossibility of 
making the rates claimed, I do not 
recollect any statements submitted 
by one of these counsellors that take 
into account any charge for in and 
out brokerage, for commissions on 
such investments, taxes, or any of the 
expenses involved in investment. 
These factors affect the net rate ma- 
terially, in fact, much more than one 
would imagine. 

Finally, even if you could invest 
with safety at such high rates, the 
actual mechanics of accomplishing any 
such scheme as outlined are pretty 
nearly impossible. In order to carry 
it out you must comply with the fol- 
lowing ten conditions: 


1. Invest cash value immediately at, 
say, 6 per cent. 

2. The interest on the cash value 
as it is received must likewise be in- 
vested without loss of time at 6 per 
cent. 

3. The so-called premium savings 
must be invested immediately at 6 per 
cent. 

4. Each year the interest on each 

of these investments must be invested 
at 6 per cent. 
_ 5. Each year the small amount of 
interest received on the amount of in- 
terest invested must itself be rein- 
vested at 6 per cent. All of these 
transactions have to be made on a 
premium due date so that at every 
premium due date the opportunity 
must be available to you to make this 
investment. of capital interest and in- 
terest on interest, all at 6 per cent. 

6. All of the amounts obtained must 
be entirely invested or the scheme 
will not work out as planned. 

7. Each and every one of the many 
small investments must be safe be- 
yond question. A single loss might 
upset the whole plan. 

8. The investments must be all tax 
free as the premiums paid into life 
imsurance do not produce taxable in- 
come. 


9. You must keep track of all these 
particular investments, large or small, 
so that you may be able to determine 
how much term insurance you need 
from year to year. 

10. Your capital must be readily 
marketable so that you can obtain 
cash without loss if emergency arises. 
It must also be readily marketable, 
because in later years you must with- 
draw from the fund the excess cost of 
the term insurance. Again, an odd 
amount of cash with all the corre- 
sponding complications. 

You are burdened with an intoler- 
able detail of frequent small invest- 
ments and withdrawals, which must 
invariably and always leave your sav- 
ings account safe beyond doubt. 

The twister’s plan is nothing new. 
It has been tried in many forms and 
found impracticable. The mere quota- 
tion of some sincere insurance com- 
missioner or actuary—now dead and 
without opportunity to defend himself 
—does not mean that the plan is prac- 
tical. The very men who believe in 
Renewable Term insurance did try it 
out and the company that was the 
vehicle of the experiment has long 
ceased to exist. Even if it were more 
expensive, the permanent life insur- 
ance plan would be worth the differ- 
ence in view of all the advantages 
involved, and certainly no risk what- 
soever will exist as to the security of 
the capital. 


Advice of Bankers 
In a pamphlet “Tertiary Reserves” 
published in 1923 bankers were urged 
to have their customers take out life 
insurance. 


“For your bank’s sake; for your cus- 
tomers’ sake; for the sake of his busi- 
ness; for the sake of his family; you 
should help direct, and even urge, 
every one of your customers every 
year to put a goodly proportion of 
his savings into old-line legal-reserve 
life insurance on a plan of policy 
which accumulates a good high re- 
serve or loan value. 

“Life insurance companies hire the 
best investment brains available and 
seek security rather than high inter- 
est rates. They are happy if they can 
get 5 per cent or 5% per cent in- 
terest before deducting taxes; for 100 
years of experience have taught them 
to look first for safety, then for 
liquidity, and only third for interest. 
In contrast to these facts the average 
man in business is a sucker when he 
tries to invest, for he has neither the 
time nor the funds to manage his in- 
vestments with adequate care.” 


I don’t think I have ever read any 
stronger statement as to the desira- 
bility of high reserves or as to the 
fallacy of the idea of investing “your 
own reserve.” 

Who is the author?—None other 
than your critic, James P. Sullivan, 
and he thought it was good enough to 
copyright it. We are working on 
exactly the same principles in 1938 


that we followed when this was writ- 
ten, and that statement was the best 
advice that Sullivan ever gave toe the 
insuring public. 

Most of the difficulties that our 
policyholders have in understanding 
reasons for certain company practices 
arise largely from the fact that the 
individual is apt to overlook the co- 
operative nature of the business of 
life insurance. He thinks of the in- 
vestment as “his own money,” but 


“fails to realize that “his money,” 


standing alone would do very little for 
him in life insurance protection or in 
anything else. Even in the simplest 
form of investment, the “savings 
bank,” your “own money,” if invested 
and treated separately, would be dis- 
tinctly less productive than as a part 
of a fund as a whole. It is the op- 
portunity created by the cooperative 
possibilities of life insurance that 
makes the individual contribution of 
greater value as a part of a fund than 
it could ever be operating as a sep- 
arate unit. 
Policy Loans 

That being the case, the right of 
the individual to a share of the fund 
created by the investment of many 
people must exist only under a recog- 
nition of the rights of the other mem- 
bers of the group. If our policyholder 
were engaged in a business partner- 
ship and desired to withdraw his capi- 
tal from the concern, he would have 
the subject of relative rights brought 
very forcibly to his attention and the 
terms upon which he could make such 
withdrawal would be much less favor- 
able than under the corresponding 
situation in life insurance. 

Suppose you owned ten shares of 
United States Steel, went to the com- 
pany and said you wanted to borrow 
“your own money” invested in the 
company. They would refer you to 
your broker or your banker, and you 
would be forced to take “your own 
money” on such terms as you could 
obtain. The banker would probably 
be unwilling to loan more than 60 per 
cent of the current value of the shares 
involved. He would probably not want 
to loan you this money for more than 
120 days, and the possibilities of re- 
newing this loan would depend on a 
great many conditions beyond your 
control. The fact that it was your 
own money would have nothing to do 
with it, and, as the situation in loans 
of this type is generally understood, 
no one would raise any objection. 

The withdrawal of any sum of 
money from a life insurance company 
by way of a policy loan, except under 
appropriate conditions, involves cer- 
tain sacrifices for the other policy- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Ex-Commissioners 


Among the more capable and arti- 
culate incumbents of supervisory of- 
fices on this continent in recent years, 
have George S. Van Schaick, 
who was superintendent of insurance 
of New York from 1931 to 1935, and 
R. Leighton Foster, who was super- 
intendent of insurance of the Province 
of Ontario from 1924 to 1935. The 
services of both men were eventually 


been 


appropriated permanently by the life 
Mr. Van Schaick 
becoming vice-president of the New 
York Life; Mr. Foster taking the post 
of general counsel for the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers 
Last month they both 
on convention platforms and 
addresses, coincidentally, dealt 
the problems of insurance 
sion with which they once grappled. 
The Van Schaick address was given 
before the Canadian Life Officers at 
London, Ontario, June 9. M: Foste 
was on the Commissioners’ program 
at Quebec, June 16. 


insurance business 


Association. 
heard 
their 
with 


were 


supervi- 


° s 
Criticizing Critics 

In the course of their respective 
sermons, both Messrs. Van Schaick 
and Foster got around to commenting 
on attacks against life insurance. We 
would say that this is the main topic 
of the times insurancewise. Although 
the flood of critical life insurance 
literature began a couple of years 
ago, it is only within the past six 
months that resentment has crystal- 
lized and a counter-attack been con- 
templated. Elsewhere in this issue is 
an article by Alexander McLean, vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Mutu- 
al Life Insurance Company, which 
touches on this topic from various 
angles. We’re going to quote you a 
brief extract from each of the afore- 
mentioned talks because we _ think 
there is a deep significance to the at- 
titudes therein expressed. 

Said Mr. Van Schaick: “Attacks 
are repeatedly made against life in- 
surance administration and policies, 
some from responsible and some from 
irresponsible sources. It is interest- 
ing to see how little effect such at- 
tacks have had thus far. In part this 
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may be due to the exaggerations and 
ill temper which characterize some of 
the books and pamphlets. In part it 
may be due to the unsoundness of 
many of the arguments which are ad- 
vanced. But the ignoring of attacks 
simply because they come at frequent 
from irresponsible sources 
would be shortsighted. If there is 
anything wrong in the conduct of life 
insurance companies it should be cor- 
rected. If there is any criticism which 
is sound it should be listened to with 


intervals 


attentive ear. Companies should be 


on their toes to keep themselves from 
from 


any defect in administration, 








NEW A.L.C. SECRETARY 





F. E. Huston 


F. E. Huston, chief deputy commis- 
sioner and actuary of the State of 
Washington Insurance Department, 
resigned effective August 1 to become 
secretary and actuary of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention in the executive 
offices at 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. He had been connected with 
the Washington department since 
1930. Mr. Huston is an associate of 
the American Institute of Actuaries 
and Actuarial Society of America. 
Prior to 1930 he was in the actuarial 
department of the Northern Life of 
Seattle. 


any unfairnesses of practice, any un- 


soundness of policy, from anything 


not consistent with service and safety 
and the public welfare.” 


Fixing Responsibility 

Mr. Foster said: “I think an insur- 
ance commissioner has a very definite 
obligation to protect insurance from 
unfair criticism and attacks calculated 
to jeopardize public confidence in the 
business. 

“The prime function of insurance 
legislation and supervision is to pro- 
tect the interests of insurance policy- 
holders. Every state and -province 
has its voluminous insurance statutes 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are expended annually in the main- 
tenance of Departments of Insurance. 
No company be authorized to 
transact business which does not com- 
ply with all the laws with reference 
to financial responsibility, forms of 
contract, premium rates, distribution 
of dividends to policyholders and a 

The insur- 
appointed to 


may 


thousand other matters. 


ance commissioner is 
make certain that the laws respecting 
insurance are enforced and obeyed. 
Surely it constitutes just as grave a 
reflection upon insurance commission- 
ers as it does upon officers of insur- 
ance companies to say that the busi- 
ness is all wrong, that insurance com- 
pany officials and agents ‘engage in 
fraud and chicanery,’ that they 
‘dupe’ buyers of insurance, and that 
‘in the long history of corporate chi- 
canery in the United States’ there is 
nothing to match these ‘old frauds.’ 

“And yet I am given to understand 
that those things are being freely 
written (although I understand that 
the books in which they are written 
have no great sale) and said over.the 
radio in the United States. I am 
giad something is being done about it. 
If such criticisms reflect on the insur- 
ance business, they reflect doubly 
upon the insurance commissioners. If 
the critics are right, the legislatures 
which make the laws and the insur- 
ance commissioners who enforce them 
have been woefully negligent; if they 
are wrong, they should be made to 
feel the full force of the law. If there 
is no law capable of dealing with the 
situation, one should be drafted and 
enacted promptly in every state. The 
insurance commissioners know better 
than anyone else that these criticisms 
are utterly without foundation; if 
they will discharge their obligation 
and put a stop to them, the public in- 
terest will be well served. It should 
not be left to the insurance business 
to defend itself under such circum- 
stances.” 
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Fire With Fire 

It is interesting to see Mr. Van 
Schaick coming out with a forceful 
criticism of the “do nothing” policy in 
respect to life insurance attacks. It 
has been the experience of insurance 
newspapermen that life insurance 
company executives for the most part 
have favored ignoring the defamatory 
literature that has been published 
about their business. This attitude 
has been encouraged, no doubt, by the 
character of the accusations. The ex- 
ecutives seem to feel that to enter 
into a free-for-all with irresponsible 
critics would only result in loss of 
dignity and afford wider publicity 
than the attacks could gain under 
their own momentum only. There is, 
indeed, something to be said for this 
viewpoint, but, on the other hand, 
there is the old saw that silence mean- 
assent and there is danger that the 
impression would be created that life 
insurance critics were being ignored 
because their arguments were unan- 
swerable. Nothing, of course, could 
be further from the truth. 


Not Neutral 


Mr. Foster’s approach is novel and 
new and will bare the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the life insurance fra- 
ternity. As he suggests, the post of 





R. Leighton Foster 


the insurance commissioner in this 
matter is not that of a neutral. Insur- 
ance commissioners are responsible 
for the honest and equitable conduct 
of the life insurance business. Any 
insinuation that the business is not 
being so run, is a reflection on the 
Supervisory offices of the various 
States. When any accusations of the 
kind are made, therefore, it seems 








METROPOLITAN REVISES 
COMPENSATION PLAN 


A new form of agent's agreement, 
embodying a revised method of com- 
pensation for weekly and monthly 
premium debit business has been offered 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany to its 21,000 agents in the United 
States and Canada, Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of the company, announced 
this week. For more than a year, Mr. 
Lincoln said, the Metropolitan has been 
studying modifications of its contract 
with agents with respect to weekly and 
monthly premium debit business in order 
to bring the contract into line with re- 
cent developments in the business, such 
as the reduction of the cash surrender 
value period in both new and old in- 
dustrial policies. 

An agent may either continue under 
his existing contract or accept the new 
agreement [except in Massachusetts 
where, because of a recently enacted 
law, there can be no choice), the an- 
nouncement said. In order that agents 
may have ample time in which to con- 
sider the merits of the respective con- 
tracts, the company has fixed August 
22, 1938, as the final date for decision. 

The new agreement is described by 
Mr. Lincoln in the Cost and Contracts 
department of this issue, on page 20. 








reasonable that the commissioners 


should come forth with that familiar 


challenge of our childhood days: “Put 
up or shut up.” 


Vore Public Relations 


Hiding its light under a bushel and 
adopting a “holier-than-thou” atti- 
tude are practices which will prove 
costly to legal reserve life insurance, 
necording to Samuel L. Carpenter, 
Jr., California Insurance Commis- 
ioner, who urged a broader and more 
improved public relations program in 
an address before the recent conven- 
‘ion of the California State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at San 
l‘rancisco. These practices, said the 
commissioner, “can only result in dis- 
emination of improper and mislead- 
ing propaganda.” 

In what he described as his fare- 
well address as a State official, Mr. 
Carpenter stressed the importance of 
associations, such as the life under- 
writers’ organizations, saying that 
they should become strengthened and 
that every man engaged in life in- 
surance should maintain his associa- 
tion affiliation. ““Were I ever in doubt 
as to the importance of organization 
lefore I became insurance commis- 
sioner, all vestige of that doubt has 
jong since departed.” 

Pointing out that there is a defi- 
nite challenge to all those interested 
in life insurance business today, Com- 
missioner Carpenter said that the 


state body can act as a repository of 
ideas and that “through the state 
association it is possible te poll the 
thought of life insurance men 
throughout the state on any subject.” 

The state association, he also de- 
clared, should not take over any 
functions which can be carried on by 
local associations, but that it should 
stand ready to assist the latter in any 
way possible. 

a a 


Income Conscious 


A prediction that the America 
public is going to be considerably more 
income conscious in the future than 
it has been in the past was made by 
George A. Patton, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, Mutual Life of 
New York. This forecast was given 
at the recent sales conference of the 
McKee agency in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Despite minor changes in contracts, 
rates or practices, the life insurance 
agent, said Vice-President Patton, 
“can build soundly on the truth that 
there will be no changes in the funda- 
mentals of life insurance, since life 
insurance is designed to meet funda- 
mental and unchanging needs. You 
can base your faith in its grend sim- 
plicity. We make life insurance ap- 
pear to be a complicated business for 
ourselves and our clients.” 


The Court Holds 


The programming approach re- 
ceives additional force through a de- 
cision given by the New York su- 
preme court to the effect that a 
minor’s guardian may not elect on 
behalf of a child one of the settle- 
ment options in lieu of cash. The 
decision was given by Justice Aaron 
Levy in the case of Latterman vs. 
Guardian Life of New York, the suit 
being a friendly one with the company 
merely seeking clarification of the law. 

Justice Levy based his opinion on 
the fact that since it would not be 
legal for a guardian to invest funds 
under his control in life insurance or 
an annuity, it would not be legel fo: 
him to elect an option. The plaintiff 
contended that the contract included 
not only the right of the beneficiary 
to receive the proceeds in cash, but 
to elect any one of the options guar- 
anteed in the contract, and _ that, 
therefore, no question of investment 
was involved. 

It is quite possible that because of 
Justice Levy’s decision there may be 
a move to have the law amended so 
that guardians may put minors’ 
funds in life insurance or annuities, 
just as they may now be placed with 
savings banks, although no one is 
actively agitating for such a change. 
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RECENT PROMOTIONS BY NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 





Powell Stamper 


Powell Stamper, sales promotion 
manager, began service with the Na- 
tional Life and Accident as cashier in 
its Jonesboro, Ark., district office in 
1925, later going into the field as 
agent. He was the only cashier ever 
to win membership in the company’s 
Century Club, honor production or- 
ganization. In 1928, Mr. Stamper 
went to the home office where he 
served until 1934 as assistant to Vice- 
President E. B. Stevenson, who was 
then manager of the ordinary depart- 
ment. Going back to the field as dis- 
trict manager in 1934, he has been 
located in the Jonesboro district until 
his recent return to the home office as 
head of sales promotion. 


American Mutual Change 


Officially Approved 


The American Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company was officially adopted 
as the new name of the Yeomen 
Mutual Life Insurance Company at 
the annual meeting of the board of 
directors held in Des Moines June 21, 
according to announcement by Presi- 
dent A. H. Hoffman. 

The change in name has been under 
consideration for some time and was 
recently proposed to the policyholders 
who voted their approval. As an- 
nounced when the new name was 
proposed, the change is in name only. 
The official staff and personnel will 
remain the same and all present com- 
pany practices will be continued. 

“The name of American Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, in the opin- 
ion of the board, will be more rep- 
resentative of the company’s field of 
operations,” President Hoffman said. 
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J. E. Wills 


J. E. Wills, vice-president and new- 
ly appointed manager of the ordinary 
department of the National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, went 
into the company’s home office organ- 
ization following his graduation at 
Vanderbilt University in 1922. 

Starting in the agents’ record divi- 
sion of the company’s industrial de- 
partment, he has since served as 
supervisor of agents’ records in the 
ordinary department, as assistant sec- 
retary and assistant manager of the 
ordinary department, and was made a 
vice-president of the company in 1934. 
He has been a member of the com- 
pany’s board of directors for more 
than a decade. 


P. A. Stark and Dr. E. B. Mountain 
were reelected to the board and the 
following officers were reelected: 

A. H. Hoffman, president; Geo. F. 
Wall, secretary; W. E. Davey, trea- 
surer; Harry Pitkin, general counsel; 
Dr. E. B. Mountain, medical director; 
Earl Frink, P. A. Stark, Ward F. 
Senn, Mark T. McKee, John J. Mori- 
arty, vice-presidents, and Arthur W. 
Larsen, actuary. 


Conducts Training Course 

Twelve of the most outstanding 
California-Western States Life Unit 
Managers recently attended a 10-day 
management training school at their 
home office in Sacramento according 
to Ernie Guttersen, inspector of 
agencies and director of the school, 
who combined lectures, conference ses- 
sions and practical field projects de- 
signed to develop greater skill in re- 
cruiting and training life under- 
writers. 





Rufus E. Fort 


Before his recent transfer to the 
home office, assigned to duties in the 
ordinary department, Rufus E. Fort, 
Jr., had completed the cycle of field 
service with the National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, with 
the outstanding record of having led 
the entire field in production while 
occupying each of the positions as 
agent, superintendent district 
manager. 

Mr. Fort led atl agents in personal 
production of 6fdinary in 1933 and 
also led on combined record that year; 
as a superintendent he led in 1935 on 
combined record, placing himself and 
four of his six agents in the com- 
pany’s honor production club. 


and 


*“*Mexican Fiesta”? Planned 
For Houston Convention 


A “Mexican Fiesta” which, accord- 
ing to its sponsors, “will combine all 


the best features of a musical comedy, § 


a dance, a vaudeville show and a cos- 
tume party,” will be the chief enter- 
tainment feature of the Houston Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life September 19 
to 23. 

Companies contributing to the en- 
tertainment fund include these: Fidel- 
ity Union Life, Great National Life, 
Republican National Life, Southland 
Life, Southwestern-Life and United 
Fidelity, all of Dallas; State Reserve 
Life, Fort Worth; American National 
Life and Texas Prudential Life, 
Galveston; Great Southern Life and 
Seaboard Life, Houston; Western Re 
serve Life, San Angelo; Great Amer- 
ican Life, San Antonio; Amicable 
Life and Texas Life, Waco. 
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Houston Convention 


Program Under Way 
“The Life Underwriter—Pioneer in 
Financial Independence” will be the 


theme of the 49th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, to be held in 


Houston on September 19-23, accord- 
ing .o an announcement by Program 
Chairman Charles J. Zimmerman. 

In interpreting the theme, Mr. Zim- 
merman made the following state- 
ment: 

“When the last prospector pushed 
his way into the great territory that 
is now called Texas, when the last 
spike was driven in the laying of the 
transcontinental railroad, when the 
last of the high Sierras yielded to the 
coast-to-coast airplane, someone said: 
‘The last frontier has fallen.’ 
ica can have no 
the days of pioneering are over. 

“But this man did*not reckon with 
America’s real 
pioneers of land, water, ore, oil—per- 
But there were other frontiers, 
of even far-reaching impor- 
tance, calling for men of vision, fore- 
sight, courage. One of these was the 
vast, too neglected frontier of finance. 

“For many the financial 
horizon had presented only a vast and 
trackless desert to the man of moder- 
ate means; try as he might, alone, to 
provide a comfortable sense of secur- 
ity for his family and himself, he 


Amer- 
more pioneers, for 


resources. No more 


haps. 
more 


years 


could not meet adequately the uncer- 
tainties of life and death. 

“Then a man came upon the Amer- 
began to 


ican scene who deal with 
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"Gramp, aren't you getting a little tired of renewing this Term policy? 


uncertainties, and to establish 
newer, more far-reaching frontiers of 
financial independence. He helped to 
crystallize America’s sense of de- 
mocracy, and taught men to overcome 
the loss of human yalues. 

“To this man, ‘The Life Under- 
writer—Pioneer in Financial Inde- 
pendence,’ the 49th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is dedicated. So 


these 


long as he—and others like him—con- 
tinues to instill in Americans the 
spirit of financial independence, the 
last frontier will constitute a chal- 
lenge, not a vanished goal.” 

M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
and Isaac S. Kibrick, agent for the 
New York Life at Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, will be speakers at the con- 
vention. 





CELEBRATE MANUFACTURERS LIFE ANNIVERSARY 


= 











Robert Campbell of Detroit (left), and the Hon. Charles E. Causs, commissioner of insurance for Michigan (right), who were quests 
of honor at the banquet held in Lansing, in celebration of the 35th anniversary of the entry of the Manufacturers Life into the United 
States field. A. Kinch (center), who is in charge of the United States territory for the company, proposed the toast to its pioneer U. S. 
representatives to which Mr. Campbell, who opened the first United States branch in Detroit in June, 1903, responded. The banquet was 
under the chairmanship of J. H. Lithgow, general manager of the company. Other speakers included A. Mackenzie, assistant general man- 
ager and manager of agencies, Donald Machum and Richard F. Schmidt, Detroit managers and C. F. Doane, Lansing, manager. 
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LET’S HAVE THE FACTS 


(Continued from page 9) 


holders of the company. Although 
you have withdrawn your money you 
continue to share in the profits of the 
company and to retain all the advan- 
tages of the original contract. I can- 
not think of any other form of com- 
mercial transaction where such a 
condition would exist, and the life in- 
surance loan is certainly obtainable 
under more favorable conditions and 
upon easier terms than could be ob- 
tained anywhere else. 

If you don’t believe that, go down 
and ask your banker to make you a 
loan on your policy, not for three 
months, but for as long as you may 
live. Make it a condition of the loan 
that he shall guarantee you a maxi- 
mum rate of interest, not for 120 
days, but for possibly 50 years. It 
should be further provided that the 
banker will have no power to call on 
you to pay any portion of the loan 
whatsoever, but you, on the other 
hand, may repay the whole or part of 
the loan at any time. You might go 
a step further than this, and say, “I 
don’t want such a loan right now, but 
I am going to leave my policy with 
you, and I simply want the right to 
come in at any time in the future, 
irrespective of financial conditions, 
and make such a loan.” 

I think you would find that his 
reply to such a proposition would be 
discouraging, and yet that is exactly 
the contract that the life insurance 
company makes with its policyholders, 
and gives them this guarantee that 
their investment in life insurance 
shall be available to them on these 
particularly favorable conditions at 
any time they may desire. 


Policyholder's Viewpoint 

Now, you, as a policyholder, are a 
member of the group who are making 
this offer to the other members of the 
company, and if you were called upon 
to make the rules upon which the 
other fellow could borrow his share 
of the funds of the company, you 
would naturally provide that such 
loans would only be made on condi- 
tions, which, in view of the terms in- 
volved, would not create loss to the 
other policyholders of the company. 
This is exactly the basis upon which 
the policy loan is arranged. Remem- 
ber, if the loan is not made on a 
proper basis, there are many hundreds 
of thousands of policyholders who can 
take advantage of such a situation, 
and anything you, as an individual, 
might get out of your share of the 
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mistaken generosity would cost you a 
good deal more by virtue of the avail- 
ability of that plan to the other 
policyholders of the company. You, 
as a policyholder, must be interested 
in the intelligent investment of the 
funds, and it must be obvious that 
any advances made to members by 
the company must be on a basis which 
is fair to everybody. If it isn’t, then 
every policyholder is damaged 
whether he has a loan or not, and the 
individual member would have no con- 
trol of the ultimate loss that might 
arise through the advancing of money 
on improper terms. 

The mere statement of a particu- 
lar rate of interest, such as 6 per cent, 
is of no significance in itself. The 
average borrower of small amounts 
through many of the thrift agencies 
pays a much higher rate than this 
because of the expense involved in the 
making of such loans, and yet the 
money is worth to him what he pays 
for it. His security is generally lim- 
ited and the risks involved are greater 
than the average loan, and so the rate 
for such accommodation must, by the 
very nature of the transaction, be 
higher. 


Basis of Interest Rate 

Any rate of interest is made up of 
two parts; first, the basic rate, which 
we may call the net return that must 
be earned on the capital invested, and 
second, the addition to that basic rate 
to provide for expense, the degree of 
risk involved, and any other circum- 
stance peculiar to the loan 

When you invest your money 
some new and untried venture, you 
may be paid 6 per cent, but that is 
not all interest. Part of that pay- 
ment is compensation for the risk you 
are taking. The true situation is 
that you are getting, say 4 per cent 
interest, and the other 2 per cent for 
the chance of never seeing your money 
again. 

In order, therefore, to iudge the 
equity of any particular rate charged, 
we must examine the nature of the 
loan, the chance of capital repayment, 
the cost of making the loan, and any 
other factors that enter into the 
transaction. 

In the case of the life insurance 
loan the borrower has to pay first of 
all, the proper return on the capital 
advanced, and, second, the cost of 
making the loan. Allowance has also 
to be made for the fact that as the 
loan is available at all times, and, in 


in 


fact, actually more frequently taken 
in times of financial stress, the com- 
pany must keep on hand a sufficient 
amount of cash to meet the demand. 
The effect of this latter situation is 
that not only is there a permanent 
loss of interest to the policyholders 
as a result of carrying this idle cash, 
but the company has less money avail- 
able for new and permanent invest- 
ments at the very time when interest 
rates are most attractive. To make 
the situation worse, much of the 
money involved in policy loans is re- 
paid when money is cheap. The only 
investments then available to the com- 
pany are at less than average rates, 
so that the other policyholders lose 
both ways as a result of this privilege 
of policy loans. 


Expensive Procedure 

The policy loan is a very expensive 
form of investment from the point of 
view of the policyholders as a whole, 
particularly in the case where loans 
are made under the provision of the 
automatic loan clause. 

To give just one illustration of what 
can happen, we have a certain policy 
on the books under which a loan was 
originally made in December, 1930. 
Up to the 28th day of February, 1938, 
no less than fourteen increases have 
been made to the amount of the loan, 
and eighty-nine separate part repay- 
ments made. On fifteen occasions in- 
terest had to be added to the loan. The 
amount of this loan has been changed 
no less than one hundred and eighteen 
times in that period. Just figure how 
much of the so-called 6 per cent inter- 
est the company had after that gentle- 
man completed his operations. As to 
the cost in general, there are four- 
teen different operations involved in 
the making of a new loan, and eighty 
other possible operations involved in 
the case of existing loans. When you 
add to this the fact that 88 per cent 
of our loans are for less than $1,000, 
and 50 per cent for less than $390, 
and that in thousands of cases the 
actual interest received is less than 
the cost of handling the loan, I think 
you will agree that, from the expense 
aspect alone, 6 per cent is anything 
but an unreasonable rate. 

Three main factors will always set- 
tle the rate for investments: (1) The 
probability of repayment—the nature 
of the security is a subsidiary of this 
consideration, (2) The duration of 
the loan or the availability of capital, 
and (3) The cost of making the loan. 

Government bonds yield the lowest 
rate of return because they rate high- 
est on all of these counts. The highest 
grade bonds of all groups come next, 
and will vary in yield within their 
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class to the extent that they conform 
to the above principles. 

Real Estate loans call for still 
higher rates because of their lack of 
liquidity. On the other hand, there 
is some definite date for the repay- 
ment of the loan. 

It readily follows, therefore, that 
the policy loan comes in the final cate- 
gory of the investment group as far 
as a life insurance company is con- 
cerned. The date of repayment is in- 
definite. The surrender of the con- 
tract is no answer to the repayment 
question as that is, in fact, a trans- 
action harmful to the company. The 
duration of the loan is extended far 
beyond the time for which any other 
kind of a loan may be made, 
finally, the cost of making the loan is 


and, 


so much in excess of bond or mort- 
gage investments that there is simply 
no comparison. 

Finally, it should be remembered 
that any reduction in the rate of in- 
terest on policy loans below that which 
is economically necessary to carry the 
loan and meet the various conditions 
existing, means an increase in the cost 
of insurance, not only to the policy- 
holders having loans, but to all of the 
policyholders of the company. On the 
average only about one-fourth of the 
policyholders ever exercise the loan 
privilege, and the interests of the 
other three-fourths are certainly en- 
titled to consideration. There could 
scarcely be any more inequitable prin- 
ciple in a mutual life insurance com- 
pany than a condition under which 
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SAFE! 


A mother’s arms are conceded to be the 


safest place for a tiny child. 


Yet many mothers and their small chil- 
separated 
fathers neglect their life insurance 


Ask your prospect what the situation 
would be if his wife were compelled 
to maintain herself and his other de- 


Then tell him how he can provide. 






EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


because some 


rudential 
Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 








the members of a special class aie 
obtaining benefits, the greater part of 
which were paid for but not enjoyed 
by the other members of the company. 

From the point of view of the in- 
terest of the policyholders themselves, 
and in view of the economic position 
that a policy loan occupies in relatiori 
to the other investments of the com- 
pany, the present rate of interest 
charge is entirely equitable. 

In conclusion, a word on “inflation” 
so often given as a reason for delay- 
ing investment in life insurance. 

Few people know what they mean 
when they talk about inflation. It is 
to them a more or less vague econom- 
ic force that is going to create all 
kinds of trouble and make their 
money worth very little. I doubt 
whether there is any practical value, 
however, either to the salesman or the 
prospect in trying to educate the lat- 
ter as to the many varieties of infla- 
tion or of discussing the fundamental 
differences that exist between our eco- 
nomic condition and that of a war- 
torn and bankrupt Germany with a 
staggering debt of reparations impos- 
sible to pay. 

When you have finished telling that 
story, if you ever do, the prospect 
still thinks that even if we won’t be 
as badly off as Germany, his life in- 
surance money is going to be worth 
an awful lot less than what he paid 
for it. 


Purchasing Power 


Here then is the position at this 


point. He wants to argue about the 
decreased purchasing power of the 
sum insured. You must make him 


see that his real problem is not the 
sum insured—because that doesn’t 
come into the picture until a claim 
arises —but the premium —that he 
must invest today. If he has the pre- 
mium—and he can’t buy a life insur- 
ance contract or anything else if he 
hasn’t—then he must put it some- 
where. He can’t deny that. 

Neither will he deny that the effect 
of inflation, i.e., high prices, will be 
most felt within the next few years. 
Further, acute inflation is like a 
fever. - It can’t last long. The patient 
either dies or gets better. If our eco- 
nomic patient dies and everything 
collapses, then it doesn’t matter where 
he put his money. He will lose it any- 
way. If the patient gets well, or even 
reaches the convalescent state, his 
money will be better off in life insur- 
ance than anywhere else. 

The point is that when he puts his 
money in the usual investment chan- 
nels during a period of inflation, he is 
exposing it to the economic storms of 
the period. He risks the capital itself. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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V erdict: 


Change of Beneficiary Contested 


and delivery of a policy of insur- 

ance, reciprocal rights and obliga- 
tions come into existence. As far as 
possible these are attempted to be 
defined and clearly set forth in the 
language of the policy. 

It is expected that the insured en- 
tirely comprehends what he has pur- 
chased and that the beneficiary under- 
stands the extent of his or her par- 
ticipation in the proceeds of the policy 
in the event that it becomes payable 
upon the happening of the contingency 
provided for where no change in 
beneficiary has been effected by the 
insured in conformity with such a 
right contained in the policy. But no 
one is able to forecast with certainty 
changes in economic, financial or 
family life which may have a direct 
bearing on the policy through the ac- 
tions of the insured which bring un- 
certainty and doubt as to their effect. 

Under these conditions, the con- 
troversy finds its way to the courts, 
which must make the ultimate de- 
cision. Such a condition is illustrated 
in Rosenblum v. Manufacturers Trust 
Company, 270 N. Y. 79. In that case, 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
had issued to the husband of the plain- 
tiff several policies of life insurance 
in which the plaintiff was named as 
beneficiary. The insured reserved the 
right to change the beneficiary and 
acting in accord with this right did 
so naming in place of the plaintiff the 
Manufacturers Trust Company as 
trustee. 

The insured died in December, 1932. 
After his death, his widow, the former 
beneficiary, began the action for the 
purpose of cancelling the instruments 
by which the change of beneficiary 
was effected and for the purpose of 
obtaining a judgment decreeing that 
she, the widow, was entitled to the 
payment of the proceeds of the poli- 
cies. It was alleged in the complaint 


[sna detivery oi upon the issuance 
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that the change of beneficiary was 
made by the husband under a mistake 
of fact. The pleading was attacked, 
among other things, on the ground 
that the plaintiff as the prior-named 
beneficiary of the policies did not have 
such an interest therein as permitted 
her to maintain the action. Her posi- 
tion as an ex-beneficiary of the poli- 
cies was claimed to be that of a mere 
volunteer so that she was neither a 
party nor privy to said policies. On 
behalf of the plaintiff it was asserted 
that she was more than a volunteer 
or a donee of an uncompleted gift, and 
though, as originally stated in the 
policies, her property right therein 
might be inchoate, nevertheless that 
is a sufficient status that would permit 
her to reclaim that property right if 
taken from her by mistake. 

The insured, husband of the plain- 
tiff, was the father of two children 
by a prior marriage. He executed a 
trust agreement dated February 13, 
1929, to the predecessor of the de- 
fendant company. This was within a 
year subsequent to his marriage with 
the plaintiff and prior to the birth of 
a child to the insured and the plaintiff. 
By the trust agreement, the insured 
made several policies of life insurance 
aggregating $31,000 and 
accident insurance amounting to $14,- 
000 payable to the trustee for the 
benefit of his children “in being at 
the time of the execution of this 
agreement.” He also provided for 
setting over additional policies. At 
that time only two children were in 
being, Dorothy and Edward. 

Prior to August 7, 1930, the hus- 
band took out additional policies in 
the sum of $30,000 and made them 
payable to the plaintiff. A _ child, 
Helene, was born to the insured and 
the plaintiff on August 7, 1930, and 
shortly thereafter the insured substi- 
tuted the defendant Trust Company 
as beneficiary of the $30,000 policies 


policies of 





in place of the plaintiff. It is claimed 
by the widow that the insured in so 
acting did so under a misapprehension 
and mistake of fact, believing that the 
newly-born child, Helene, was included 
in the benefits of the trust agreement 
pro rata with the other two children. 
It was further claimed that the in- 
sured did not intend to and would not 
have removed the plaintiff as bene- 
ficiary and substituted the trustee ex- 
cept under the misapprehension and 
mistake of fact that in acting as he 
did he was providing for the third 
child as fully as for the other two. 
The action was brought for cancella- 
tion of the change of beneficiary due 
to an alleged unilateral mistake of 
fact. The court was careful to point 
out that the action was not one to re- 
form the trust indenture. The posi- 
tion of the widow as the ex-beneficiary 
was held to be more than a mere 
volunteer in the following language: 


“As long as plaintiff remained 
the named beneficiary in the poli- 
cies, she was in possession of a 
property right in the subject-mat- 
ter of this litiga:ion. Her interest 
in the policies was not vested in the 
sense that her right could not be 
divested, but, until this right, sub- 
ject as it was to defeasance, was 
taken from her with an_ intent 
based upon full comprehension of 
the consequences of the act, a prop- 
erty right of some description con- 
tinued to reside in her. * * * She 
is, therefore, more than a volunteer 
or a donee and upon proper alle- 
gations and substantial proof may 
maintain an action to cancel the 
instruments by which she alleges 
that she has been deprived of this 
property right.” 


The court then proceeded to demon- 
strate that a mistake, if made, would 
be sufficient to support the action. In 
so doing, it said: 


“lhe term ‘mistake’ may be 
used to cover all kinds of mental 
error, however induced (3 Wibllis- 
ton on the Law of Contracts, S 
1540), and equity can interfere in 
a suit for cancellation or rescission 
to prevent the enforcement of an 
unjust agreement induced by a uni- 
lateral mistake of fact. A mistake 
not mutual but only on one side 
may be ground for rescinding but 
not for reforming a contract. * * * 
If the erroneous transaction was 
such as to involve the act of the 
plaintiff only and the effect of the 
transaction would be the unjust en- 
richment of the defendant, the 
plaintiff is entitled to have the 
transaction rescinded, although he 
was the only party mistaken. (Clark 
on Equity, S 372.) If the intent 
of plaintiff’s husband in changing 
the beneficiary was to place his 
three children on a plane of equal- 
ity and if. through his misapprehen- 
sion of fact concerning the terms 
of his trust agreement. he failed in 
his purpose, then defendants Ed- 
ward and Dorothy were, by reason 
of such mistake of fact, unjustly 
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enriched and their father would 
have been entitled to rescind his 
change of beneficiary and the wife, 
possessing a property right in the 
res, likewise may maintain this ac- 
tion. The allegations of the com- 
plaint are sufficient. Whether there 
is evidence of a quality necessary 
to support these allegations must 
be determined on the trial. The 
pleading is not defective.” 


This decision of the court is limited 
solely to the pleadings. 

The determination that the bene- 
ficiary had a right sufficient upon 
which to bring a cause of action is in 
conformity with the holding of the 
same court in Prudential Insurance 
Company v. Stone, 270 N. Y. 154. In 
that case, the company sought to re- 
scind a contract of life insurance on 
the ground of misrepresentations made 
by the insured in the application for 
the policy. The insured’s wife was 
the beneficiary and she was named as 
a party defendant in the action. The 
policy contained a provision that the 
same shall be incontestable after one 
year from the date of its issue except 
for non-payment of premiums. 


Action Seasonable 

Service was made on the beneficiary 
but could not be effected upon the in- 
sured prior to his death which oc- 
curred more than one year after the 
date of the issuance of the policy The 
court held that the interest of the 
beneficiary was united with the in- 
sured and the action was seasonably 
begun. In so holding, it stated: 

“The case at bar presents a 
situation where the interests of the 
defendants in preventing the plain- 
tiff from obtaining the relief sought 
are so inseparably intertwined that 
the presumption is warranted that 
they will both be desirous of reach- 
ing the same result. The interests 
of the parties in the subject-mat- 
ter of the action are such that they 
stand or fall together and judgment 
against one will similarily affect the 
other. 


Anomalous Situation 


If we hold otherwise we reach 
this anomalous situation. Dorothy 
Stone, the beneficiary named in the 
policy and the only person who 
might have been entitled to make 
claim for the death benefits, was 
econcededly served with process in 
an action brought against her and 
her husband to rescind the policy 
for false representations which were 
overwhelmingly established within 
the contestable period, yet she joins 
with herself as administratrix of the 
estate of her husband in a claim 
that she was not united in interest 
with her husband in the policy and 
that the action which seeks to abro- 
gate the rights of both of them was 
not commenced within the contest- 
able period. If such claim were 
successful, Dorothy Stone would be 
the only person to profit, despite 
the unquestioned findings against 


her on the merits and the fact that 
she was personally served within the 
contestable period. 

It is clear, therefore, that both 
the insured and the beneficiary 
have a real, substaniial and united 
interest in sustaining the validity of 
the policy, and a decree cancelling 
the policy will substantially affect 
the insured and the beneficiary in 
a similar derogatory manner.” 


Court Order Favors 


Agricultural Life 


Judge Leland W. Carr on June 16 
signed an order modifying the decree 
of May 20 and authorizing the Agri- 
cultural Life Insurance Company of 
America, with executive offices in De- 
troit, to operate as a going concern, 
subject to a restricted moratorium 
which is subject to further modifica- 
tion upon order of the court. 


Authorized to Pay 


The company was authorized to pay 
all death claims, including additional 
benefits; also all payments under an- 
nuity contracts, supplementary con- 
tracts with and without life contingen- 
cies, and disability benefits in full. 
Matured endowments to March 29, 
1938, are paid in full, subsequent 
maturities are settled under an ap- 
proved schedule, which includes paid- 
up insurance, part cash payment im- 
mediately, the balance to be left on 
deposit with interest at 3% per cent 
per annum pending further release. 





The dividend schedule is suspended 
pending further order of the court. 

The order authorized the company 
to issue new policies in the customary 
forms with provisions.as to coinsur- 
ance and segregation of funds ac- 
cumulated therefrom during the pen- 
dency of the conservatorship. 

A consent decree was entered May 
20, 1938 (which the foregoing order 
modifies and broadens) under which 
Commissioner Gauss was named as 
conservator. Following the entry of 
the decree the board of directors of 
the company elected S. D. Tilney pres- 
ident, he previously having held the 
office of executive vice-president of 
the company. 

Commissioner Gauss named three 
deputy conservators to conduct the 
operations of the company, two being 
officers of the company—S. D. Tilney, 
president, and L. G. Christman, vice- 
president, and Lauren W. Schleh, 
consulting actuary, of Detroit. 


Richards Leaves Atlantic 


Robert G. Richards, who has been 
agency secretary of the Atlantic Life 
of Richmond, Va., since 1927, has re- 
signed to join the advertising agency 
of Livermore & Knight, for whom he 
will act as copy and plan executive, 
specializing in life insurance accounts. 
Mr. Richards, well known in insur- 
ance advertising circles, was general 
program chairman for last year’s con- 
vention of the Life Advertisers Assn. 
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Avoid Poker Technique 
in Prospecting 


Many salesmen waste their time 
through too many repeat calls on 
suspects. Just as the loser in a poker 
game will insist upon keeping the 
game going in hopes of recouping his 
losses, the agent dislikes to sacrifice 
the time already spent on a prospect 
and continues to call back when he 
would be far better employed solicit- 
ing new prospects. A recent company 
survey of interview results disclosed 
that among the veteran agents 48 per 
cent of the sales were made in the 
first interview; 25 per cent 
closed on the second and 14 per cent 
on the third. Among the newer men, 
who were good producers, 54 per cent 
were signed on the initial interview; 
33 per cent the second and nine per 
cent the third. 

This experience clearly demonstrates 
the necessity of maintaining a live, 
full file of new prospects. With 
ample qualified names available it 
would appear that even the third call 
might well be eliminated, unless it 
was made as a prospecting call with 
the thought of closing a sale a second- 
ary consideration. It is obvious that 
production will be speeded up with the 
54 and 33 per cent ratios and that the 
job of obtaining new qualified pro- 
spects will then be more important 


were 


than the chances of selling one out of 


ten three timers. 
If an agent has been successful ir 
selling himself and the idea to a pros- 


peet during the first two interviews, 
he should be able to obtain a fair 


proportion of delayed business merely 
by asking the prospect to get in touch 
with him in case the prospect finds it 
possible to buy additional insurance. 
If such a favorable impression has 
not been made the repeat calls will be 
wasted in any event. 


Four Basic Methods 
of Prospecting 


four methods of 
prospecting, declared George W. 
Schweiger, general agent of the Lin 
coln National Life, at the recent 
Northwest Managers’ Conference at 
Longview, Wash. These methods are: 

PERSONS You KNow — These are 
your natural contacts. They are poli- 
cyholders; they are members of your 
club, church, school, profession, busi- 
This is your easiest, quickest 
and best source of prospects. 

PERSONS THEY KNOW—This is the 
“Center of Influence” and “Endless 
Chain” method and should be re- 
sponsible for possibly 50 per cent of 
your total sales. 


There are only 


ness. 
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-Prospecting 


QUALIFIED COLD CANVASS — This 
method produces names from personal 
observation, from lists, from news- 
papers, from advertising. Such per- 
sons may or may not be prospects if 
you do not have a friend’s introduc- 
tion. 

UNQUALIFIED COLD CANVASS—This 
is considered the hardest method of 
securing prospects and includes a di- 
rect approach by letter, by telephone 
or personally to anyone at all, such 
as the people in one building, names 
taken from the directory, or those 
secured through a house to-house can- 
vass. 

Of the four methods, excepting of 
course, those people already known, 
the most valuable new contacts will 
In the follow- 
Schweiger dis- 


come from references. 
ing paragraphs Mr. 
cusses the job of getting names from 
people we know. 
= - a 
Getting Names from 
7 4 ; 
People We Know 
The second most important job of 
the agent, declared Mr. Schweiger, is 
to find and use a good method of get- 
ting from the people we 
names of people they know. 
methods of doing this job will be dis- 


Several 


cussed shortly. 
three principles you must learn and 
keep constantly in 
leads from people you know. 

After all, why should a friend or 
acquaintance help you build up your 
business? He has his own business 
to worry about. Besides, his experi- 
ence with life insurance men may not 


know the 


But first there are 


mind in getting 








LOOK AT THE RECORD 


"There is undoubtedly a greater ap- 
preciation of the value of insurance to- 
day than ever before in history. Sta- 
tistics show that there is much money 
resting in our savings banks. Many people 
who can well afford to buy insurance 
have not a sufficient amount of it today. 
One needs only to look at the amazing 
record of the sale of Baby Bonds to 
realize that there is plenty of money 
available which can be turned into the 
insurance channel by the right kind of 
salesmanship. We see all about us agents 
who have continued to do an excellent 
job during recent months. It seems to 
me that the answer to all of these trends 
simmers down to this: An _ increased 
amount of sales effort by each individ- 
ual in the field. If every agent would 
increase his sales effort just 25°, there 
would be no difficulty about production.’ 
—H. G. Kenagy, Mutual Benefit Life. 








have been particularly favorable and 
he doesn’t want to run the risk of 
offending a friend by sending another 
salesman to him. Finally, he doesn't 
know what constitutes a good life in- 
surance prospect and isn’t inclined 
to spend much time learning. 

The only way for you to get the 
whole-hearted cooperation of your 
friends and acquaintances in assist- 
ing you to make sales is to obey the 
following three rules: 


Center of Influence 


Must Like You 


1. Use only those friends and ac- 
quaintances who like you—whose per- 
sonalities “click” with yours. 

No man is going to do very much 
for an acquaintance or friend unless 
he likes him personally. We like to 
do things for people whom we like. 
Ask for cooperation only from thos« 
who feel: “He’s a good guy.” 

2. Use only those who respect and 
admire your ability and your knowl- 
edge of life insurance. 

“A sale or a sales demonstration 
should always precede a request for 
names. Often a man who doesn’t buy 
is your best center of influence. When 
he has listened to a first-class presen- 
tation, is interested in it but for one 
reason or another is out of the mar 
ket, he feels indebted to you. Let him 
pay that debt by helping you pros- 
pect.” 

The second principle, then, is to de- 
erve cooperation before you ask for 
it. Most men are glad to recommend 
anyone who they think is an expert. 

3. Don’t ask your cooperator to 
think. Do not ask for “prospects.” 

A man may like you personally and 
he may respect your life insurance 
ability but he has neither time, energy 
nor ability to do your thinking for 
you. You will find that the methods 
for getting names listed hereafter 
never suggest that you merely ask 
for names; either the names are sup- 
plied and the cooperator is asked to 
check those whom he knows, or spe- 
cific, leading questions are asked 
which immediately suggest names. 

This third principle is most impor- 
tant. Therefore, remember to elimi- 
nate so far as you are able to, neces- 
sity for thinking on the part of your 
cooperator. 

When you have qualified the leads 
in this way, proceed about as follows: 

“One more thing, John, if you and 
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and Selling: 


| were down on the street talking and 
these men came along you 
would introduce me, wouldn’t you? 
But when I go over to see these men 
they won’t know me from Adam and 
[ may have difficulty getting in to see 
them. Would you mind introducing 
me in their offices just as you would 
in your own office or out on the street 
so that at least I can get in and talk 
to them? If you will initial one of 
these cards for each man, it would 


one of 


help me a lot. 

“Il want you to know exactly how I 
will use this card. When I get in to 
see Mr. Smith I will say: ‘I used this 
card merely to get me past your sec- 
retary (or telephone girl). I want to 
make it plain to you that Bill Brown 
did not send me. I merely asked him 
to make it possible for me to meet 
you.’ ” 

If your cooperator suggests some- 
one in his own establish- 
ment or in his own building, you can 
do even better than getting an intro- 
duction card by proceeding as follows: 

“T believe I'd enjoy talking to your 
friend, Jack Smith. He sounds like my 
type of man. I have another appoint- 
iment now and can’t see him but I'll 


business 


come back some time next week and 
get acquainted with him.” 

When you do come back, go to your 
cooperator—because you can always 
get to him-—and say: “I’m going up 
to have a little chat with Mr. Smith 
and I wondered if you would like to 


* 
introduce me. 


The “‘Reference Card” 
Method 


procedure: Place the 
reference card on your cooperator’s 
desk and say something like this: 
“John, as you know, I try to run my 
business systematically and efficiently. 
And I can’t afford to waste my time in 
promiscuous general canvassing. What 
[ want to do is to work only with 
men who probably need what I have 
to offer and who can probably afford 
to pay for it. 


Suggested 
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FRIENDLY PROSPECTS 


N. C. Oberholtzer, of the Lincoln Na- 
tional, stresses particularly the value of 
friends in prospecting. He avers that 
friends are directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for 80% of his business. He set 
out the following as a basic fact in pros- 
pecting, “Every person who really likes 
us likes to help us." By keeping this 
definitely in mind Mr. Oberholtzer says 
the wide-awake life insurance agent can, 
by making sincere friends, make sincere 
prospect helpers. He classifies his friends 
in special groups and with his program 
thus definitized he makes special effort 
to cultivate each group and slight none. 








“To be quite frank, I want to build 
my clientele among men of about your 
type. The people you know are likely 
to be the type whom I ought to know. 

“Now, I have a card here which 
helps fellows like you help fellows like 
me. Would you mind running over this 
with me just a moment? Do you 
know anyone who has been married 
recently? Have any of your friends 
made a lot of money recently?” 

And so on for the other questions 
on the back of the reference card. 

When one of the questions suggests 
a name to your cooperator, write the 
name on the front of the card and con 
tinue asking other 
names, giving plently of time between 
questions for names to suggest them- 


questions for 


selves. When you have several names, 
qualify them, as follows: 

“Tell me something about this man 
Smith. About how old is he? Is he 
married? Does he have children 
boy, girl? What is his position? 
When would you say was the best 
time to see him?” etc. 


Good Prospector Learns 
to Ask Questions 


Newspapers are possible because 
reporters are trained to do two things: 
(1) ask questions, and (2) have a nose 
for news. Life underwriters sell insur- 
ance in volumes when they have 
learned (1) to ask questions, and (2) 
have a nose for insurance situations. 

You hear that Mrs. Jones won 
$10,000 on the Irish Sweepstakes or 
that Tom Brown has just come into 
an inheritance. Does that mean any- 
thing to you? 

You know a couple who go once a 
month to the sanatorium to visit a 
younger sister who is permanently 
and totally disabled. The parents are 


dead. Does that mean anything to 
you? 

John Brown is buying: two new 
cement mixers for his business. What 
does that mean? 

Your young son is sure of his future 
college but he does say that Jimmie 
Brown down the street, aged 12, is 
going to Yale because his father went 
there. What does that mean? 

Dick Jones is going with the girl 
next door. What does that mean? 

Your newspaper persistently pub- 
lished the names of five wealthy per- 
sons as giving substantial sums to 
this or that charity. What does that 
mean ? 

You hear that most of the better 
students in the class of graduating 
seniors have had their choice of two 
or three jobs. Is there a college or 
university in your locality and if so, 
how about it? 

One of your acquaintances believes 
in teaching his children the value of 
thrift and has established savings ac- 
counts for them besides giving them 
regular weekly allowances. Does that 
open up anything to you? 


Potential Prospects 

The chief reason that life under 
writers fail is that they have not set 
up a system which keeps them sup- 
plied with work. 

Most persons have an automatic 
supply of work. The housewife need 
not create jobs; her work in fact is 
never-ending. So it is with a clerk, a 
stenographer, a busy doctor. Most 
executives have an endless procession 
of work passing over their desks. 
Most salesmen—other than life insur- 
aunce—are given a list of customers 
and potential buyers and need do little 
creative prospecting. 

Not so with the life underwriter. 
up a system which 
keeps him constantly supplied with 
people to see he comes to the office 
each morning as one of the unem- 
ployed. His first job is to manufac 
ture his work; his second job is to do 
the work. 

Now most people perform pretty 
satisfactorily work which is laid out 
for them. But comparatively few per- 
sons have sufficient imagination and 
ambition to both find a job that needs 
doing and then do it. 


Unless he sets 
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to those made one year ago. 





THe CANaAbA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ToRONTO, CANADA 


HE Board of Directors of the Canada Life Assurance Company of To- 
ronto has authorized another increase in dividend scales effective July Ist 
and to apply for the full dividend year. The increases are on a basis similar 


On policies issued at the rates adopted May, 1934, and for ages 35 and 
under, the increases will be from 8 to 10 per cent, while at the older ages, 
the increases will vary from 20 per cent to 30 per cent, depending on the 








plan. 

On annual dividend policies, issued at the premium rates, in effect prior 
to May, 1934, the increase will be approximately 8 per cent at the younger 
ages and earlier durations on the Ordinary Life Plan. For the older ages, 
longer durations and for the other plans, the increases will be a little less 
than 8 per cent. 

Special dividends for annual dividend policies completing a five-year 
period will be 75 per of the regular dividend at the end of the five-year 
period whereas formerly they were 50 per cent of such dividends. 

There will be no change in the interest on dividends and proceeds of 
policies left on deposit with the company, the rate remaining at 3'/2 per cent. 
Annual Dividends per $1,000 Payable During the Dividend Year 
From July Ist, 1938 to June 30th, 1939 
On Policies Issued at the Premium Rates Adopted in 1934 
ORDINARY LIFE 
Age Age Age Age Age Age Age Age Age 
20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 

I f Year Cash’ Cash | Cash Cash Cash) Cash! Cash | Cash | Cash 
2nd $1.24 $1.25 $1.26 $1.27 ($1.33 ($1.44 '$1.59 [$1.80 |$2.09 
trd 1.26 | 1.27 | 1.29) 1.31 | 1.37 | 1.49] 1.65 | 1.87 | 3.17 
st) 1.28 | 1.29 | 1.32 | 1.35 | 1.42 | 1.54] 1.72 | 1.94 | 2.25 
stl 1.30 | 1.32 | 1.35 |) 1.38 1.46 | 1.60) 1.78! 2.01 2.33 
Specia a8 99 1.01 1.04) 1.10) 1.20 | 1.34) 1.51 | 1.7 

LIFE 20 PAYMENTS 
Age Age Age Age Age Age Age Age Age 
~”) 25 30 35 40 45 ” 55 60 

End of Year Cash | Cash § Casi Cas! Cash Cash Cash | Cash | Cash 
> $1.27 $1.28 $1.29 $1.33 |$1.43 $1.53 |$1.68 ($1.88 ($2.15 
tr 1.31 1.32 1.34 1.38 | 1.49 | 1.60) 1.76 | 1.96 | 2.24 
it} 1.35 1.37 39 1.44 1.55 1.68 1.84 2.04 2.33 
5th 1.38 | 1.41} 1.44 1.50] 1.62 | 1.75 | 1.92 | 2.13 | 2.42 
Specia 1.04 | 1.06 | 1.08 | 1.13 | 1.22] 1.31 | 1.44 | 1.60] 1.82 

ENDOWMENT 20 YEARS 
Age Age Age Age Age Age Age Age Age 
20 25 30 85 40 45 0 7s) 60 

I of Year Cash Cash Cash Cash Cash Cash Casi Cas! Cash 
2nd $1.43 $1.44 $1.44 ($1.45 ($1.51 ($1.61 $1.72 $1.90 $2.18 
ird 1.52 1.53 1.53 1.54 1.60 1.70 1.82 2.00 2.28 
itl 1.61 1.62 | 1.62 | 1.63 1.70 | 1.80) 1.91 2.10 | 2.37 
ith 1.71 1.72 | 1.72 | 1.73 | 1.80; 1.89 2.01 2.19 | 2.47 
Specia 1.28 | 1.29 | 1.29 1.30] 1.35 | 1.42 | 1.51 | 1.64] 1.85 

Uniform Annuity Rates John Hancock Revision 
Uniform annuity rates have been Revision of the Accumulation Fund 


adopted, effective as of July 1 by the 
following companies: Aetna, Berk- 
shire Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Home Life Insurance Company, John 
Hancock, Metropolitan, Mutual Life, 
N. Y., New England Mutual, Phoenix 
Mutual, Provident Mutual Life, Pru- 


dential and Travelers. 
The new rates represent an in- 
crease which has been found neces- 


sary because recent annuity experi- 
ence indicates a definitely lower mor- 
tality than that provided for in the 
present annuity rates. The increases 
on the life annuity forms will range 
from about 7 to 10 per cent. The in- 
creases on the refund and cash re- 
fund forms will be slightly less. 
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policies of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company to provide 
for monthly premium payments, has 
been announced by Guy W. Cox, Presi- 
dent. Especially designed for persons 
who wish to purchase life insurance 
in amounts less than $1,000, and who 
find it convenient to pay premiums 
monthly, the revision, which will take 
effect July 1, 1938, will make the Ac- 
cumulation Fund policies available in 
amounts of $500, $600, $700 and $800, 
with premiums payable at the homes 
of the insured on a debit basis. 

With the inauguration of this new 
plan, the issue of present annual pre- 
mium Accumulation Fund policies will 
be discontinued. 





Metropolitan Life Announces 
New Agent’s Agreement 

Effective August 22, a new form of 
agent’s agreement with a new method 
of compensation for weekly and 
monthly premium debit business will 
be adopted by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for agents in the 
United States and Canada. 

The procedure followed by the com- 
pany has been to have the managers 
and assistant managers fully explain 
the contract. Copies of the contract 
available to the and the 
company has prepared a set of ques- 
tions and answers which cover the 
main points on which it was antici- 
pated the agent would desire informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Lincoln explained the operation 
of the contract as follows: 

“Under the terms of the new agree- 
ment, the agent’s compensation for 
weekly and monthly premium debit 
business is made up of three factors 


are agent, 


—first-year commissions, collection 
commissions, and conservation com- 
missions. 


“First-year commissions are based 
on the agent’s cumulative increase in 
first-year premiums; that is, the net 
amount of premiums on first-year 
business placed by the agent, less 
Different rates of 
endowment 


first-year lapses. 


commission are paid on 


policies requiring premiums for 30 
years or less than on other kinds of 
The rates correspond close- 


ly with the general basis of commis- 


policies. 


sions for regular ordinary business. 

"7 based 
on the amount of premiums collected 
by the agent, and the rate of collec- 


Collection commissions are 


tion commission is not affected by 
lapses. 
“The conservation commission is 


based on the ratio of the agent’s re- 
newal lapse rate to the company’s 
renewal lapse rate for corresponding 
quarterly periods. The agent’s con- 
servation commission will be calculat- 
ed at the end of each quarter and 
paid in 13 weekly installments during 
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4 
the following quarter. Under this 
arrangement, the conservation com- 


mission of the average agent will not 
be affected by general economic con- 
thus affording him at all 
times a distinct inducement to 
hance his earnings and improve the 
service to policyholders through con- 
servation of the business which has 
been assigned to his charge. 

“The agreement provides that the 
clause relating to conservation com- 
mission is not a part of the contract 
in any jurisdiction in which it may 
conflict with any It has 
been urged in some quarters that 
this conservation feature of the agree- 
ment may be in conflict with laws re- 
cently adopted in New York and 
Massachusetts. The company is not 
willing to subject itself to a charge 
of violating these new laws, but has 
notified the agents in New York and 
Massachusetts, that, in the hope that 
it may soon be determined that they 
are entitled to the benefits of this 
clause in the new contract, the com- 
pany will maintain, for a_ limited 
period, a record of the conservation 
accomplished by each agent in such 
states and will be prepared, if and 
when it shall be established that the 
conservation commission 
not violate the laws of those states, 


ditions, 
en- 


be in law. 


clause does 
to pay to each agent in the service 
holding the new contract, retroactive- 
ly, all commissions which would have 
been due him under the terms of such 
clause.” 


Prudential’s Agreement 

The Prudential, like the Metropoli- 
tan, is offering its agents a new form 
of agency 
difference 


agreement. The principal 
in the two companies’ con- 
that the 


first year commissions are based on 


tracts is Metropolitan’s 
net increase in the first year, while 
the Prudential’s commissions are paid 
on first year business for as many 
weeks as it pays on the books. 

The Prudential bases its collection 
salary only on amount of collections, 
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American Exp. 34% Reserve 
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Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
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Retire. Inc. 
Pref. Risk* | Endow., 85 ~ ve) Endow., 65 | Endow., 65 
ee ~ ____| (Male) 
® =} =} = =| | = 
4 =| p P a | & 
E el@iatlaéaTrat. Fl etl Bete 
2 » | § P sia e £ e|/a}é|. 
= = = fy E = - A, E ak % & | s 
S=i/3/2/3)]2)] 8) 8/3; 28] 8!) &] 
= 2 ee m1 ~ = z - c- " | 
5 3 5 a 3 3 Ri = 5 
= N Sa) = - | 
“ A oC | 
15 | 12.20) 20.16) 14.11] 24.70} 45.97) 27.51 | 22.3 7.52 
16 12.43} 20.45) 14.36) 25.14) 46.09] 27.63 22. 7.56 
17 12.67| 2¢.76| 14.70) 25.58) 46.21) 27.75 ; 22. 7.61 
18 | 12.93) 21.08) 15.05] 26.02) 46.31| 27.86| 18.: .45| 22. 7.66 
19 13.20) 21.41] 15.42) 26.47) 46.41] 27.98 .47| 29.8 22 7.71 
20 | 13.48) 21.76) 15.80] 26.93) 46.51} 28.11) 18.56) 29.69] 22. 7.76 
21 13.77) 22.11) 16.19} 27.39) 46.61) 28.22 12 .27| 23. 7.82 
22 | 14.08) 22.48) 16.58] 27.85] 46.69] 28.34 68 .85| 24. 7.88 
23 | 14.41) 22.87) 17.00] 28.33] 46.78} 28.47} 20.30) 31.46) 25. 7.95 
24 14.75) 23.27) 17.41) 28.79) 46.85) 28.58) 20.92] 32.06) 25. 8.02 
25 | 15.10] 23.68) 17.83) 25| 46.90} 28.69 : 65) 26. 8.10 
26 | 15.48} 24.12 .27| 29.72| 46.94] 28.81 27. 8.18 
27 l 74| 30.21) 47.00) 28.95 28. 8.27 
28 | 1 30.73] 47.07) 29.10 29.7: 8.37 
29 1 31.27] 47.16) 29.28 30.83 8.47 
30 | 1 31.83) 47.26) 29.48 .02 8.59 
31 I 32.43) 47.38) 29.71 33.28 8.72 
32 l 3.05) 47.51) 29.96) 27.41) ‘ 34.64 8.86 
33 l 33.71} 47.67| 30.25] 28.50] 38.49] 36. 9. 
34 34.40] 47.86] 30.58) 56 
35 35.12} 48.06] 30.94) 30.94] 
36 35.88] 48.30) 31.34] 33.61) 
37 36.67) 48.57| 31.79 
38 37.51) 48.86] 32.28 
39 38.38] 49.20) 32.83 
40 39.29] 49.56) 33.42) 
il .25| 49.97] 34.08) 
42 . 34.80) 
43 2.; 35.58 3 , 
i4 3.42 | 36.44! 63.69) . . 
45 58 37.37| 52.10 67.65 
16 5.76) 55.28 71.90 
17 8.88 76.72 
18 82.11 
49 88.18 
50 92.81 
51 100.05 
52 108.48 
53 i . 118.16 
54 .06 98.53 129.73 
55 .06 108.75 143.39} . 
56 18 t . 
57 44 
58 ).84 ° 
59 9.42) 69.96 
60 2.18) 72.26 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
* Minimum policy issued, $5,000. 
~ At mat. provides $10 per month for life, 10 years certain. 




































in which there is no change except 
from a sliding scale to a fixed scale. 
In its it does not 
make the scale dependent on the re- 


present contracts 
newal lapse ratio. 

Atlantic Life Issues New 

Contract 

Robert V. Hatcher, 
pointed secretary of Atlantic Life In- 
surance Company of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in February of this year and 
at that time placed in charge of the 
organization, has 


who was ap 


company’s agency 
been given the additional title of su- 
perintendent of agencies. 

Atlantic Life has just announced a 
new contract of insurance called the 
“Accumulator.” Issued as a 20-pay- 


ment life policy with a constant pre- 
mium on the non-participating plan, 
the protection increases 2%% an- 
nually from the second to the twenty- 
first year inclusive, by which time it 
has increased 50°, and the contract 
is fully paid up. 

However, should the insured at that 
date desire to do so, he may surrender 
the policy for the full cash value, or 
he may receive a reduced amount of 
cash with continuing life insurance 
for the amount of protection afforded 
in the first year. 

Another interesting feature is that 
after premiums have been paid for 
14 years, the insured can take a fully 
paid up contract for the protection 
available in the first year of insur- 


ance, 
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Medical 
Syphilis Control Outlined 
For Industry 


A program for industry, outlined 
in a paper on syphilis and the in 
dustrial worker, was given by Albert 
E. Russell, surgeon, U. S. Public 
Health Service, at the recent meeting 
of the med‘cal section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention at Asheville, 
N. C. After discussing not only the 
disease itself but also the steps thus 
far taken to prevent or cure it, Dr. 
Russell emphasized the following six- 
point program: 

1. Blood tests should be a part of 
the applicant’s physical examination 
at the time of employment. Posit:ve 
cases should be accepted for employ- 
ment provided that they accept treat- 
ment. It should not be ground for 
rejection of the applicant. 

2. Blood tests should be a part of 
the routine physical examination of 
employees. Treatment may be prop- 
erly insisted upon and be mandatory 
in those jobs hazardous to the worke1 
or to others. 

3. A thorough educational 
paign, which will give employees in 
general an understanding of the prob- 
lem of the d’sease, is a contribution 
which industry is well equipped to 
make. 

4. The privacy of relations between 
the worker and the medical 
should be conducted in the best pro 
fessional tradition. 


cam- 


service 


5. Industry might extend the educa- 
tional campaign into the field of 
prophylaxis. The necessity for the 
inclus‘on of prophylaxis in the pro- 
gram is obvious when we consider that 
there are 1,100,000 cases of syphilis 
reported for treatment every year. 

6. Unless competent treatment can 
be arranged through private physi- 
otherwise at prices the 
worker can afford, industrial medical 
should treat syphilis, such 
treatment being extended as part of 
the regular medical services in some 
places, for the cost of drugs in others. 

“I should like to urge,” said Dr. 
Russell, “that the policy of retaining 
syphilitics in employment be followed. 
Syphilis is a great drain on the ef- 
ficiency of the worker; it is communi 
cable and w despread, yet easily cured 
with early treatment. Therefore, it 
would be much better to retain the 
syphilitic worker, with the provision 
that he must take adequate treatment. 
Syphilis is very promptly rendered 
noninfectious by treatment, and the 
worker, even though in the infectious 
stage when the diagnosis ‘s made, 
can return to his work in a short time 


cians or 


services 
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in absolute safety to himself and to 
his fellow-workers. A policy of rejec- 
tion or discharge will serve principal- 
ly to drive the case under cover.” 
Group A & H 

Employee Associations 

To Have Group A & H 

A prov:sion allowing the writing 
of group cover for employee associa 
tions was retained in the proposed 
model bill for the regulation of group 
accident and health insurance, sub 
mitted to the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at its re- 
cent meeting at Quebec. This action 
was taken in sp te of some opposition 
on the part of life companies writing 
group disability insurance, which 
sought to require employer participa 
tion in all group plans. 

The report of the accident and 
health committee, headed by Com 
missioner Bowen of Oh‘o, including a 
definition of group accident and health 
insurance and standard provisions fo1 
regulating the writing of that form, 
was adopted by the commissioners. 

“In studying the situation,” the re- 
port said, “it was disclosed that many 
employers have refused to have any 
part ‘in any group plan. 
Too restrictive a definition would de- 
prive large groups of employees from 
the benefits of accident and health in- 
the employees could 


insurance 


surance unless 
form an association or corporation to 
function in place of the employer. 

“Therefore it is a recommendation 
of the committee that the definition 
permits ‘a non-profit corporat on or- 
ganized for purposes other than that 
of obtaining insurance, having a con- 
stitution and by-laws, and whose mem- 
bership is confined to the employees 
of one employer, its affiliates and sub- 
sidiaries.” 

It was the contention of those seek- 
ing employer interest before a group 
should be written, that there should 
be someone respons ble for the group, 
some concern or person to whom the 
insurance companies could look and 
who would be more or less responsible. 
Life insurance experience in writing 
such heterogeneous associations has 
been most unprofitable, it was said, 
and unless safeguards were placed 
about a group there is too great dan- 
ger of unconscionable companies tak- 
ing advantage of the s'tuation and 


Departmental 


using no underwriting judgment. 
These companies would then, it was 
argued, beat down claims to make up 
the deficit. 


Seteentel 


New Mortality Table | 


Being Compiled 

The commissioners’ committee to 
study the need for a new mortality 
table is expected to have its report 
ready for the December meeting of 
the commissioners at Des Moines. 
This committee, of which A. N. Guer- 
tin, of New Jersey, is chairman, with 
J. S. Thompson, Mutual Benefit Life, 
representing the Actuarial Society of 
America, and C. A. Taylor, Life o7 
Virginia, representing the American 
Institute of Actuaries, has sent many 
questionnaires to dozens of insurance 
collecting a substantial 
thereby. 


companies, 
amount of data 





Among its studies the committee 
has compiled an empirical table repre- q 
sentative of modern mortality for use § 
as a comparative standard. This has i 
included the development of commuta- : 
tion columns, net premiums and re- § 
serves at certain specimen ages and § 
durations for various plans. q 

Mortality experience received from § 


many companies in response to the 
questionnaires indicates that this em-§ 
pirical table is closely in accord with 
what a table covering the last ten 
years of insurance experience would § 
be likely to produce if compiled by the § 
usual mortality investigation methods. 
In addition, the committee has com- 
pleted a study of the effect on dividend 
scales of variations in the mortality 
table used for valuation. 


Public Relations 


Need Seen for Combined 
Public Relations 


All forms of insurance are linked 
in the public consciousness, therefore 
life insurance should co-operate with 
other lines of insurance ‘n its public 
relations works, contended O. F. Gra 
hame, assistant secretary, Guardia? 
Life of New York, in an address be 
fore members of the New York Cit) 
C. L. U. chapter at their recent at 
nual meeting. Companies also cal 
do a great service to humanity, he 
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said, if they participate in the social 
movements of the day, including low 
cost housing, medical research and 
health conservation. 

“We in life insurance,” continued 
Mr. Grahame, “have drifted too far 
away from other insurances. We feel 
closer to banks and trust companies 
than to fire insurance. The public 
apparently thought we were so close 
moved us into the room 
with savings We can 
from other insurance. Particularly is 
th's true in public relations for the 
tire and casualty businesses have been 
working on public relations for years. 

“If life insurance is to be 
across the counter it should be across 
insurance 
business 


they same 


banks. learn 


sold 


the counter of a general 
man who uses his general 
for contacts and the intimate knowl- 
edge necessary to write life insurance. 
Life insurance mysterious 
when considered along with fire and 
The general insurance cus- 
means when he 


‘sn’t so 


casualty. 
tomer knows what it 
pays for protection. 

“I would urge business and insur- 
ance people to take an interest in 
public affairs and to work actively in 
matter of duty. 
The professional uplifters and pro- 
fessional politicians need the advice 
and information about business which 
only close contact with business peo- 


politics as a c_vic 


ple can make available. 

“This participat'on in public affairs 
will be of mutual benefit. We insur- 
ance and business people need to learn 
the troubles of a political system in 
Mutual ignorance will get 
us no place. We will learn that most 
of those we condemn are just as in- 


distress. 


insuring the 
welfare of the American people.” 


terested as we are in 


Investment 


Inflation and Insurance 
Discussed by Benner 


Present trends of financial think- 
ing, the necessity of buying life in 
surance and the 
investment 


of good 
management were high 
spots of an address given by Claude 
L. Benner, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental American Life, at the recent 
meeting of the Philadelphia Life Un- 
derwriters Association. Speaking of 
the increasing Government deficit, 
Mr. Benner said: 

“No government can continue as 


essentials 


ours has for the past five or six years 
to borrow such huge sums of money 
and remain solvent. But this does 
not mean that if such borrowing is 


continued that we will have a run- 
away price inflation. It may well 
mean that we may run into a com- 


plete demoralization of our economic 
and business life and that out of such 
demoralization the only types of in- 





Claude L. Benner 


which will 
value will be the 
types, such as the best secured bonds 
and conservative margined real estate 
mortgages. 

“In other words, just such types 
of investments as are those contained 
in the portfolios of life insurance com- 


vestments prove of any 


more conservative 


panies. 

“One of the essentials of good in 
vestment management at any time 
and in any country is diversification. 
I hazard the guess that now, as well 
as in the future, the man who includes 
a goodly volume of life insurance in 
his estate—not only for the purpose 
of protecting his dependents but also 
for looking after himself—will prove 
to have been the successful investor. 

“There are two trends in financial 
thinking today about th's matter. 
Some writers on finance are certain 
that the pursuit of present govern- 
mental policies makes inflation in- 
evitable. 

“I do not belong to that school. It 
is my belief that the continuance of 
present governmental policies leads 
to business stagnation, low prices and 
devaluation. That there will be no 


recovery, much less an inflationary 
one, under present conditions. 

“Like Banquo’s ghost, whenever this 
country gets into a severe business 
depression and prices fall and govern- 
ment deficits rise, the talk of inflation 
will not down.” 


Legal 


Change of Beneficiary 


Left in Doubt 


Doubt was cast upon the validity of 
changes in beneficiaries in life insur- 
ance policies since 1931 in Wisconsin 
where the change was made from a 
married woman as beneficiary, as a 
result of the recent decision in the 
circuit court at Milwaukee in the case 
of Dietz v. Security Mutual Life. 
Because the settlement under the 
policy involved was satisfactory to the 
chief parties at interest no appeal to 
the higher court will be made, and the 
decision will affect only the specific 
case in which it was rendered. 

The decision of the circuit court 
was solely on the constitutionality of 
section 246.09 of the revised statutes 
of Wisconsin, although the question 
was not properly involved in the case. 
Section 246.09 is an exemption statute, 
protecting the beneficiary of a policy 
against the claims of the insured’: 
creditors, if the beneficiary is a mar- 
ried woman. It does not by its terms 
restrict the right to change the bene 
ficiary but merely provides that the 
creditors of the insured shall not be 
able to reach either the proceeds or 
the cash values, even though the right 
to change the beneficiary is reserved. 

Section 246.09 was before the Wis- 
consin supreme court in the case of 
National Life v. Brautigam, 163 Wis. 
270. In a first opinion the supreme 
court ruled that the designation of 
the wife as beneficiary could not be 
revoked, but on rehearing it decided 
that the statute should be held to per- 
mit the insured, where the right to 
change the beneficiary is reserved, to 
change the beneficiary, though a mar- 
ried woman, in conformity with the 
terms of the reservation but not other- 
wise. 

In still another case, that of Christ 
Christman, 163 Wis. 433, the 
insured endeavored to change the 
beneficiary by his will. The supreme 
court ruled that he was limited to the 
terms of the reservation in the policy 
and could not in any other way change 
the beneficiary. 

The decision of the trial court in 
Dietz v. Security Mutual Life estab- 
lishes no precedent, creates no new 
law and does not reverse the above 
decisions of the supreme court. 


man Vv. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


As a proposal to change the corporate name of the 
Yeomen Mutual Life of Des Moines to American Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. had been submitted to the policyholders 
and approved by them, the board of directors of the com- 
pany on June 22 took formal action changing the name. 
The organization and general policy of the company re- 
main unchanged. 

The Manufacturers Life of Toronto recently celebrated 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of its entrance into the United 
States with a two-day meeting at Lansing, Mich. The 
company now has $34,000,000 insurance in force in Mich- 
igan and $104,000,000 in force in the United States. 

The United States Life of New York reports an increase 
of 40.4 per cent in new ordinary business and of 30.9 pe 
cent in all forms of new business for the first five months 
of 1938, as compared with the same period last year. 

J. H. Domelle, secretary of the Canada Life of Toronto, 
celebrating the completion of 35 years of service with that 
company. It was in 1903 that he made his first connection 
with the company, just several years after the head office 
was moved from Hamilton, Ontario, to King Street, 
Toronto. In October, 1916, he was appointed chief ac- 
countant and in January, 1920, rose to the position of as- 
sistant secretary. His present title of secretary was re- 
ceived in June, 1930. 

The Great American Life of San Antonio, Tex., has been 
denied a license to operate in California on the ground 
that the capital stock has no nominal or par value, as re- 
quired by the California insurance code. 

President Gerard S. Nollen of the Bankers Life of Iowa 
has announced that the contract for the erection of the 
company’s new home office building has been let and con- 
struction will get under way early this fall. 

A new life insurance writing campaign was started 
July 1 by the field force of the Ohio State Life Insurance 
Co. It is known as the Oslico Handicap and has the char- 
acteristics of a horse race. 

The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh held its annual conven- 
tion June 20 and 21 at Hot Springs, Ark. J. N. Jamison, 
executive vice-president, was in charge of the convention. 

Thirteen agents of the Protective Life, Birmingham, 
have a record of seventy-five weeks without missing an 
application. This “app-a-week” contest began January 1, 
1937. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


William P. Behling has retired as treasurer of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee after serving 
twenty-six years in that capacity and fifty-six years with 
the company in various capacities. Joseph E. Birk- 
haeuser becomes treasurer as of July 1 and his position 
as assistant will be filled by Elmer G. Scholl. 

Allen C. Eastlack, for the last nine years actuary and 
assistant treasurer of the Wisconsin National Life of 
Oshkosh, has been elected a director to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of E. W. Paine. 

E. F. Anderson, for seven years manager of the whole- 
sale division of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, has 
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IN HOME OFFIC 


taken an executive sales and public relations position wit 
the United Fidelity Life of Dallas. 
E. C. Kelly, Jr., and John H. Evans, both members 4 


the agency department of the Home Life of New Yorj 


have been advanced to the position of assistant superir 
tendents of agencies. 
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NE of the nice things about being an insurance 

man must be the great number of friends one 
acquires. Everybody likes to have friends, but most 
of us, who do not have to make friends in the per- 
formance of our daily work, simply do not find time or 
opportunity to cultivate new acquaintances. The aver- 
age New Yorker’s case—and a sad case it is—might be 
cited by way of demonstration. It is possible that there 
may be mixed up among the paying guests from out of 
town about 5 per cent of the New York population who 
help maintain the popular illusion that the New Yorker 
leads a life of hectic gaiety, but the 95 per cent might 
be typified by the editorial employee who lives in an 
apartment in Washington Heights. His contacts at 


the office are purely business, fading into the mists of J 


Manhattan’s famed skyline at 5 p.m. He takes the Wesi 
Side subway promptly at 5.10, and beyond a possible J 
“Par’mme,” utters no word until he reaches the grocery 
store at the corner of St. Nick and 191 St., when he 
asks Eddie if the children have taken any milk this 
afternoon. If not, he gets three bottles against the next 
two meals and takes an automatic elevator to the sixth 
floor. Salutations are then in order, and as soon as 
these are completed there follows a bit of a discussion 
about the way some people lie on a clean bed-spread. 
Wives apparently think a man ought to be able to read 
comfortably in an easy chair. Dinner does not await a 
fashionable hour, but is served at 6.30, or 6.25, if it 
can be speeded up a bit. 


* * 7 


HE man of the house then walks from one window 

to another as long as it takes to smoke a cigarette 
and, like a smart prize fighter who manages to end 
each round near his own corner, he always extinguishes 
the smoke in a bedside ash tray. “What, again?” “Just 
a few minutes, dear; I had a Hard Day at the Office. 
And, besides, I want to finish this story.” Eventually 
there is some discussion of movies, which get the cal! 
about twice a week, or a proposal to go over to Nancy’s 
house for a game of hearts, which usually loses to 4 
counter argument that Bing Crosby is on tonight, but 
invariably the bed-spread takes a terrific licking and 
almost invariably 11 o’clock finds the happy couple in 
bed, asking one another if they have finished that piece 
of the morning paper yet. The foregoing is intended 
in no sense an indictment of this mode of living. It is. 
in fact, highly satisfactory, but it does not go quite fat 
enough toward the cultivation of new friendships. But 
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NEWS 


AND THE FIELD 


E. D. Carlough, Jr., has been appointed supervisor of 
the Louis D. Day agency of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co. at Newark. 

F. H. Pinson, Shreveport, La., who has been associated 
with the A2tna Life since 1926, has been appointed general 
agent of the Occidental Life Insurance Co. 
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By Frank Ellington 

















where is this family to go, and whom must they see 
to accomplish this end? Their opportunities actually 
are sharply limited. It is possible, of course, during 
the past few years, to meet new faces at the corne) 
tap-room where men, women and children of the “block 
districts” regularly congregate, but the drawback there 
is that the old residents who dominate such places are 
a clannish lot, and unless you have lived in the neigh- 
borhood ever since the Medical Center group of build- 
ings was a baseball field, and can remember when 
George McCormick’s uncle ran for alderman, you do 
not rate much attention. They wouldn’t, for example, 
allow me to play on their baseball team last Sunday 
morning when the Hilltop Bar and Grill customers 
played Phil & Tony’s gang. They said I might coach at 
third base for a dollar toward a keg of beer. The snobs! 
* tol ~ 

OU would never find a life insurance agent coach- 
, at third base, I’ll warrant you. He would be the 
pitcher, if he could throw a ball that far, or acting as 
first baseman and manager, and everybody in the lot 
would be calling him by his first name instead of 
addressing him casually as Mac, Pop, or just Hey, You; 
and all the neighbors in the rooting section would ap- 
plaud his good plays and excuse his mistakes. Added 
to which he probably would get a hundred dollars worth 
of new commissions under way on the strength of his 
dollar investment. 


* 


REALIZE, of course, that this happy state of affairs 
| is not made possible because the guy is a life insur- 
ance agent, but rather that he is a life insurance agent 
because of the qualities which make him popular with 
people. In fact, this entire train of thought was 
steamed up by glancing at a recent issue of the State 
Life Insurance Company agency bulletin where, ax 
usual, a portrait of Roy LeCraw appeared among the 
month’s leading producers. I remember that twenty- 
five years ago he was the friendliest and one of the 
most popular undergraduates in that North Georgia 
college we attended and, knowing what I do about life 
insurance, it seems inevitable that he would become an 
outstanding general agent and that he would become a 
cheerful leader in Atlanta’s Chamber of Commerce. 
And I am afraid that it was just as much ordained that 
I was to become a bed-spread musser who would be 
offered the ignominious post of third-base coach for 
the Hilltops. 




















































AGENCY NEWS 


Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent at Chicago for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., was host on 
June 29 at an anniversary party to members of his agency 
force and a number of friends. The affair started off with 
a cruise on Lake Michigan in the afternoon aboard a 
chartered power cruiser and concluded in the evening with 
a dinner at the Naval Armory. Vincent J. Coffin, vice- 
president and superintendent of agents, was the guest of 
honor. 

Richard Y. Thorpe, tna Life group manager at Cleve- 
land, has been appointed assistant general agent for the 
H. B. Alexander general agency of the AStna Life Insur- 
ance Co. at Nashville, Tenn., the appointment taking effect 
July 1. He will assist in the added duties taken over by 
the Alexander agency, with which was recently merged 
the Chattanooga general agency. 

The State Mutual Life has announced that effective 
June 30 the Harriman & Butler General Agency in Albany 
would be dissolved and that William M. Harriman would 
become sole general agent there July 1. Mr. Harriman, 
who was general agent in Albany prior to the time the 
general agency firm was formed in April 1937, heads the 
office. He has been with the company as Albany general 
agent since his first connection more than 10 years ago, 
and has been in the life insurance business more than 17 
years. 

Harry H. Chase, C.L.U., has been appointed successor 
to W. B. Thomas, general agent for the tna Life Insur- 
ance Co. at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Thomas, who has been 
associated with the A®tna Life for 21 years, has retired 
because of continued ill health. The new appointment 
took effect July 1. 

The Great Northern Life of Milwaukee has appointed 
Clifford C. Raisbeck general agent at Wausau, Wis., for 
six counties. He was formerly a field supervisor of the 
Travelers at Milwaukee. 

Charles E. Black has been appointed district agent of 
the General American Life of St. Louis at Junction City, 
Kan. He will work under the supervision of Claude E. 
Cochran, branch manager at Kansas City, Mo. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. of St. Paul 
has appointed George R. Hammerlein as general agent 
and Frank P. Myers as associate general agent for south- 
western Ohio, with offices at Cincinnati. 

J. L. Atkins, general agent of the Columbian National 
Life at Durham, N. C., has appointed Claud R. Edwards a 
unit manager. 


DEATHS 


Alfred Hurrell, 64, vice-president, general counsel and 
a director of the Prudential of Newark. 

William S. Hall, 57, treasurer of the People’s Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Washington. 

Samuel E. Port, 53, superintendent of the Prudential at 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Bertram J. Martin, 64, retired, chief auditor for thirty 
years of the Home Life of America. 
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Let’s Have the Facts 


(Concluded from page 15) 


Only the luckiest of speculators can 
ever invest safely—let alone profitably 
during such times, and certainly no 
one wants to speculate with the most 
important part of his savings—the 
part that has been laid aside for the 
protection of his family and his own 
old age. 

Now, your prospect has to invest 
today a certain amount of cash, and 
by putting this cash into life insur- 
ance he takes it out of the field of 
economic chaos, because it doesn’t 
have to create income for him in the 
meantime, and it doesn’t create in- 
come tax problems for him either. In 
a period of inflation both real estate 
and commodities would create just 
such a situation. There are no laws 
against hoarding applying to life in- 
surance premiums as against gold. In 
other words, his premium is just put 
away during this difficult period, 
working for him just the same, and 
creating something that he could not 
create in any other way—an estate to 
leave to his family. 


Actual Investment 


“But,” persists the prospects, “won’t 
$10,000 buy less if prices go up?” 

Of course it will, but that isn’t the 
point. You, Mr. Prospect, haven’t 
invested $10,000. You have invested 
only the premiums under this con- 
tract. The company is the source 
from which the balance of $10,000 
comes. Your problem is what is go- 
ing to happen to the money you invest 

not what the company pays to your 
family. But in any event, the situa- 
tion is altogether in favor of the life 
insurance contract. For example, our 
own records show that the average 
age at death is about 60. Today you 
are 35 years of age. If you should 
make this life insurance investment, 
you will have paid in by that time 
the sum of $6,580. 

That is what you have laid aside 
for your family. In the event of 
your death at that time the company 
would immediately pay the sum of ap- 
proximately $13,000 taking the divi- 
dends into account. (They guarantee 
to pay $10,000 anyway.) You can read- 
ily see, therefore, that the cost of 
living would have to go up approxi- 
mately 50 per cent over even the high 
prices of the inflation period before 
your own investment will have lost 
any of its purchasing power. Now, 
as a matter of fact, if you die before 
reaching age 60, you would have made 
an even more efficient investment of 
your money. You would have to live 
for a very long time before the pro- 
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TakING Stock 


Four elderly men dining together in a 
local restaurant. Three of them, retired, are scanning the 
day's market reports and woefully observing that sev- 
eral of the securities composing their estates are slump- 
ing badly. The other member of the group, an old life 
insurance man, remarks: “If you fellows had invested your 
savings in income policies, you wouldn’t have to read 
the papers to find out what you are worth.” 


Here's a lesson which this year’s college 
graduates—a new generation of prospects—may heed 
with profit to their future peace of mind. 


LBL RE RES 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RICHMOND 
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ceeds of your insurance investment 
would not offset any increased cost 
of living that is at all likely to come, 
and certainly any increased cost that 
could, by its very nature, last for any 
period of time. 

If we are facing a period of infla- 
tion, which is evidently the thing of 
which you are afraid, then the argu- 
ment is even stronger because you 
will, for a time, be investing through 
your life insurance deposits, money 
of low purchasing power, thus mak- 
ing the ultimate purchasing power of 
your money even relatively greater 
than it would be if the insurance had 
been taken in what we might call nor- 
mal times, and paid for in dollars of 
average value. 

Life insurance is, in fact, the real 
hedge against inflation. 


Of Proved Merit 

This business of ours has existed in 
its present form for over one hundred 
and fifty years. During that period 
it has undergone the critical examina- 
tion of well informed people, tech- 
nical and non-technical, all over the 
world. For many years the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has had committees working 
on almost every phase of the business, 
and similar authorities in foreign 


lands have made very thorough inves- 
tigations of life insurance in all its 
aspects. Trained and _ independent 
actuarial forces have been employed, 
and today the fundamental principles 
remain unchanged—because they are 
fundamental and built on the solid 
rock of financial and economic sound- 
ness. Not only is the institution of 
life insurance economically sound, but, 
if I may say so, it is humanly sound, 
because it fits into life as life hap- 
pens. It makes provision for the very 
weaknesses of mankind and offers the 
only solution for the universal respon- 
sibility that every decent citizen has 
to face. 

The more we study our business the 
more we will realize how well it em- 
bodies the very principles of democ- 
racy and a basis for the sound finan- 
cial development of a free nation. 

Life insurance is the most practical 
and the most valuable cooperative in- 
stitution yet conceived by the mind of 
man. It is a better and more far 
reaching business than many of us 
realize. If it is to fail, it will not be 
because of the petty and self-seeking 
critics of these present times, but be- 
cause of some new economy based on 
other principles than those that un- 
derlie the American System. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


AST week stock market averages reached the highest 
L levels since last fall, the United States closed its fiscal 
year with a deficit of approximately $1,400,000,000, and 
the New York Stock Exchange elected as its first paid 
president a 31-year-old progressive, William McChesney 
Martin, Jr. The gains in security prices seem to puzzle 
as much as they please; foreign financiers, in London 
and Amsterdam for example, doubt whether the ascent 
of the past few weeks will continue, but over here the 
tone of business is markedly better, whether the reasons 
for its improvement or the time it will last are known or 
not. Pre-holiday retail trade was better than a year ago. 


- > * 


HILE that deficit of nearly a billion and a half is 
W ess serious for the government than it would be 
me, it’s still red ink, and the national debt 
has increased to about $37,123,000,000. The financial 
solution is believed by some to lie in a broadening of 
the income-tax base—which may eventually affect your 
deficit and mine. As to the third item of news, the 
choice of young Mr. Martin to head the New York 
Stock Exchange has met with widespread approval. A 
native of St. Louis, where his father is president of the 
Federa! Reserve Bank, Mr. Martin started his business 
career ten years ago as a bank examiner; he became a 
governor of the New York exchange in 1935 and earlier 
this year was made chairman of the board of directors. 


for you o1 


*% * 

EAL estate prices are as high as or higher than they 
R were a year ago in 64 per cent of the 278 cities 
reporting in the thirty-first semi-annual market survey 
made by the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 


x “2 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended June 25 and July 2, 1938, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 
June 25 July 2 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials 130.01 135.41 135.07 138.53 
me TO oc... 17.16 20.84 20.51 22.40 
100 stocks ..... 96.16 101.04 100.70 103.69 
30 bonds 80.46 82.87 82.95 84.72 
. « 


HILE the steel industry is chiefly excited by the 
step taken by leading companies toward abandon- 
ing the basing-point pricing system, ingot production in 
the United States has held at 28 per cent of capacity 
during the past fortnight, The Iron Age estimates. The 
wage question is waiting on the development of possible 
effects from recent price reductions. 
bd * * 
| ype futures continued to rise last week, gaining 
25-28 points to be added to the 34-39-point advance 
of the preceding week; helpful factors were the stronger 
stock market, increased activity in cotton goods and 
reported showers in the cotton belt. However, wheat 
prices on the Chicago Board of Trade declined 35%-4% 
cents last week, while corn and rye registered smaller 
losses and oats were fractionally higher. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


President Henry Mosler of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles has appointed these committee 
chairmen to serve during the coming year: Attendance, 
Harry B. Keeling; bar association, Martin R. Scott; busi- 
ness practices, Harold S. Parsons; caravan, Tom Murrell; 
chamber of commerce, Roy Ray Roberts; cooperation, 
Russell L. Hoghe; life underwriters education, Henry E. 
Belden; public education, Roy Ray Roberts; forum, John 
R. Mage; legislation, Clark E. Bell; essay contest, Charles 
E. Cleeton; program, John W. Yates; publicity, Fred R. 
Kerman; reception, Jack T. Sackman; ticket, Roy A. 
Schroder; women, Phoebe M. McColloush; membership, 
Rolla R. Mayes, Jr.; legislative dinner, O’Brien Sawyers; 
safety, Dean C. Bryant; past presidents’ council, Phineas 
Prouty, Jr., chairman, John Newton Russell, honorary 
chairman, and trust council, Leon A. Soper. 

President Cyrus T. Steven of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation has announced the appointment of Leonard C. 
Kiesling, of the Continental American Life Insurance Co., 
Wilmington, Del., as chairman of the exhibits committee 
of the association’s annual meeting, which will take place 
at Atlantic City November 14, 15, 16. 

John W. Yates, of Los Angeles and San Francisco, who 
has for the past year been serving as a member of the 
board of trustees of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, has been again endorsed for that office by the 
Life Underwriters Association of Los Angeles. 

Paul W. Cook, general agent for the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Co., was installed as president of the Chi- 
cago Chapter Chartered Life Underwriters, at the recent 
annual meeting. Others who were installed were: vice- 
president, Benjamin H. Groves, assistant manager, Travel- 
ers Life, and secretary-treasurer, John D. Moynahan. 
manager, Metropolitan Life. 

F. E. Huston, chief deputy and actuary of the Wash- 
ington state insurance department, has resigned effective 
August 1 to become secretary and actuary of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. 

The public relations committee of the Southern Maine 
Life Underwriters’ Association, meeting recently at Port- 
land, proposed that members of the association deliver 
20-minute speeches before organizations in that region. 

The Baltimore Life Underwriters’ Association has set 
September 8 as the date for its annual meeting. A 
nominating committee headed by F. Bowie Addison, Penn 
Mutual Life, has been appointed. 

The 1938 Annual Conference of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association is to be held in Montreal, Canada, 
at the Mount Royal Hotel, September 26-29. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


The following life underwriters’ organizations have 
elected officers: 

Nebraska: Walter I. Black, president; vice-presidents, 
Lynn Davis, Jerry Brown and A. W. Tell; secretary-trea- 
surer, Earle E. Best. 

Oklahoma: President, Stewart E. Myers; vice-president, 
Rollin Beard; secretary, M. R. Burnham, and treasurer, 
J. R. Henley. 

Southeast Missouri, Cape Girardeau: President, A. L. 
Weirheim; vice-president, Ray Green, and secretary-trea- 
surer, E. P. Masters. 

Vermont: Alton Briggs, president; James A. Bruce, 
vice-president, and Robert Janke, secretary-treasurer. 

Birmingham, Ala.: President, Ben H. Walker; vice-pres- 
idents, M. A. Davidson, Martin Nunnelly and C. T. Bush, 
and secretary-treasurer, Walter Puckett, Jr. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Nebraska President Urges 
Industrial Section 
The Nebraska State Association of 
Life Underwriters elected the fol- 
lowing officers at the annual meeting: 
Walter I. Black, John Hancock, presi- 












dent; Lin Davis, Security Mutual 
Life, vice president; Jerry Brown, 
Union Central Life, vice president; 





A. W. Tell, Union Central Life Ins., 
vice president; Earle E. Best, Union 
Central Life, secretary-treasurer. 
Recommendations of the retiring 
president to the National Association 
of Life Underwriters suggesting the 
employment by the National Associa- 
tion of full-time salaried field super- 
visors—and that a unit of the Na 














tional organization be established by 
and for the Industrial Division of the 
Life Insurance profession, featured 
the sessions. 


Merchant Buyers 

Retail dealers and wholesale deal- 
ers, regular leaders in The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company’s 
monthly survey of buyers of big life 
insurance policies, moved back into 
the top positions for the month of 
May. Retail dealers led all other oc- 
cupational classifications both in num- 
ber of big policies purchased and in 
volume of insurance thus bought. 
Wholesale ranked third in 
both listings. 
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Record Membership For Life 
Advertisers Ass’n 

Membership in the Life Advertisers 
Association has now reached the high- 
est point since the Association was 
The total number of com- 
the association 
and _ individual 


organized. 
panies belonging to 
now stands at 103 
memberships at 150. 
New companies to join the L.A.A. 
in recent months have been the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund, Phila., Pa.; 
Oregon Mutual Life, Portland, Ore.; 
Western Life, Helena, Mont.; Con- 
federation Life Assn., Toronto, 
Canada; Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. 
C., and the Western Empire Life As- 
surance Co., Winnipeg, Canada. 


PRODUCTION LEADER 


Ernest H. Earley, of the Johannsen 
Agency in Brooklyn, led the North- 
western Mutual field force for the 
company year ending June 1. His 
production was 100% lives for $1,248,- 

















430. A remarkable fact was that 
over half of the total was delivered in 
the first five months of-1938. Since 
entering the busines with Northwest- 
ern in 1922, at the age of 27, he has 
paid for $14,757,244, an average of 
almost a million a year. 


Chicago Assn. Largest 


Membership in the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters became 
the largest in the country on June 30, 
when the books for the 1938 national 
drive were closed. The Chicago asso- 
ciation reported 1655 members, giv- 
ing them a margin of 133 over the 
New York Life Association. This was 
the first time that the Chicago asso- 
ciation has taken first place. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ECENTLY, I indulged here in some comments on 
R the factors which would come to the surface were 
a united consideration of possible changes in mortality 
tables to be motivated. Last week my temerity—if such 
it can be called—plunged me headlong into a discussion 
of the subject with a Minnesota life insurance official 
whose knowledge greatly exceeded my own and who 
advanced several phases that had not immediately 
occurred to me. 


HIS executive, among other aspects, advanced the 
belief that it is fundamentally wrong to base cash 


pany. Too much pressure on mortality saving sources 
may also have a detrimental effect. 
* ~ * 

Y companion was ready to concede that a new 
M mortality table would produce no important 
changes in rates or in benefits to policyholders but he 
pointed out that it would entail some expense to com- 
panies for new rate books, for new dividend pamphlets, 
ete. Changes, in addition, could apply only to new busi- 
ness and probably there would be no abrupt alteration 
in existing conditions. Rather would the transition be 
gradual and, very likely, without surface disturbance of 
current operation. Definitely, however, did he make the 
point that if you tie cash values tightly to the balance of 
reserves the two become inseperable and have, indeed, 
grown too inflexible. He would favor a review of ways 
and means of making the reserve basis more flexible as 


to its effect on cash values so that companies would have 
discretionary sway in times of good interest returns 
as well as when economic troubles reduced the interest 


values on the actual reserve carried and that a study of 
possible mortality table changes would draw attention 
directly to that. Cash values are now too high was his 
contention, and it is possible that many companies would 
go to a 3 per cent basis at the present time (in addition 
to those which have adopted the 3 per cent level) were 
it not that corresponding cash values might be demanded. 
Furthermore, he said, the cash values should never be and not sufficiently subject to executive decision in an 
the full value of the reserve carried. With administra- unpredictable world, but does this really mean that a 
tive pressure on management items as a source of sav- new mortality table should seriously be considered? 
Perhaps it does. At least it is one of the collateral 
items which would receive attention in a study of the 
whole problem. Of one thing I personally am convinced: 
if a new mortality table is to be considered at all, it must 
be done by all interests jointly. 


to be had on investments. 
x * * 
HE degree to which cash values are now affected by 
rate of interest may well be too much in balance 


ing—instead of on narrow selection or mortality as 
such—it is probable that some reforms could be accomp- 
lished where needed. Pressure on selection has a retard- 
ing effect on agency production and even, in extreme 
cases, tends to repel agents from the particular com- 


William and Fulton Streets, New 
York City, on September 22, 1938. 


Joint A & H Convention 
Planned for New York 


If plans mature as expected, there 
will be a joint convention next yea) 
in New York City of the National Ac- 
cident & Health Association and the 
Accident & Health Club of New York, 
with the World’s Fair of 1939 as an 
added but important attraction. While 
the New York club is not officially a 
member unit of the National Associa- 
tion, a number of individual members 
of the former organization belong to 
the latter and during the recent Cleve- 
land convention of the National Ac- 


While plans are still in the tenta- 
tive stage, it is very probable that the 
sales congress, held annually under 
the auspices of the New York club, 
will next year be incorporated into SITUATION WANTED 
the joint program of the two organ- High Grade Health, Accident and 
izations. Casualty man desires position as 

The next meeting of the Accident special writer and claim man. Nine 
& Health Club of New York will be years’ experience. Box 85, Spectator. 
held at the Golden Hill Restaurant, ; 




















AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


id & Associatio in- 
cident Health Association an in GALVESTON, TEXAS 


vitation to hold the 1939 convention in 
New York during the World’s Fair 
was extended by Leslie W. Winslow, 
Fireman’s Fund, president of the New 
York club. 


W. L. Moony, Jr., President 
GROWTH OF COMPANY 

Thirty-Third Annual Statement, December 31, 1937 
GROSS INCOME $19,485,025.08 

Increase over previous year, 
PREMIUM INCOME 

Increase over previous year, 
ASSETS 

Increase over previous year, 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 

Increase over previous year, $60,562,442.00 
CAPITAL $2,000,000.00 SURPLUS — $8,712,802.00 

INDUSTRIAL AND ORDINARY 


Operating from Coast to Coast, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 











16,273,880.82 
JOHN M. HUGHES APPOINTED 
N. Y. ASSOCIATION MANAGER 


John M. Hughes, well known to life un- 
derwriters of the East by reason of his 
several years of service as manager of 
the Boston Association of Life Under- 
writers, has been appointed executive 
manager of the Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation of the City of New York to succeed 
Elles M. Derby. He will assume his new 
duties July 15. 


67 ,420,880.62 


671,629,425.00 
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Advertisement 





THE 


said 


Seven Killer, out in the 
country, wants to 


Slim 
“six-shooter”’ 
know more about Bankers//fe Dou 


ble Duty Dollars. He saw our ad 
in the S. E. P. We were a bit re- 
assured when we noticed Slim had 
been touched by the civilizing in 
fluence of a Post Office Box. 


—BLC— 


A fine body of traditions has 
grown in and with Iowa's Grin- 
nell College since its founding in 
1846. . . . Carrying out one of the 
most impressive of these traditions 
at Grinnell’s 92nd Commencement 


early this month were Bankers 
Life Secretary B. N. Mills and 
older daughter Marian ... At 


Alumni Chapel, Mr. Mills, ‘06, 
welcomed the graduating class into 
the alumni body. Response to the 
welcome was given by “Chip’* 


Marian Mills, °38. 


*Son or daughter of a Grin 
nell graduate. 
—BLC— 
A tenderfoot who used foamy 


toothpaste was shot down as a 
hydrophobia victim by a Montana 
cowboy . . . says a recent adver- 
tisement in a ‘“‘cowtown” news 
paper by Art Nelson, Montana 
agency manager for Bankers///< 


—BLC— 


There is, says Bankers Life 
Agency Manager J. H. Heil, a 
moral for life underwriters in the 
story of the sick woman who had 
too many visitors. On the woman's 
ensuing death, the husband placed 
the following epitaph on her tomb- 
stone: ‘Mary Smith, beloved wife 
of John Smith—talked to death by 
her loving friends.”—The moral: 


“Many good prospects, likewise, 
are talked to death by ‘loving 


underwriters.” 


—BLC— 


BANKERS LIFE 
"Eaulucesus®” COMPANY 
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Agents “Public Relations 
Officers” of Companies 


If the life underwriters of America 
will realize that they are the public 
relations officers of the companies 
they represent, they can go a long 
way towerd building public confidence 
in life insurance and refuting the 
claims of critics and scandal-mongers. 

This was the kernel of a speech de 
livered by Roger B. Hull, managing 
director of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, before three 
meetings of state associations in New 
Englend this week: Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine. 

Estimating that “the life insurance 
agents in this country meke from 500,- 
000 to a million contacts with the 
public every business day of the year,” 
Mr. Hull asked: “Can’t you see what 
a powerful influence you wield, there- 
fore, in moulding public opinion? Not 
in any periodic, shot-in-the-erm sort 
of way, but every day in the week, 
you can do a great deal more than 
you have been doing, to preserve the 
principles which have made this the 
greatest nation on the earth. And 
you can do it so magnificently, 
basis of the record which has 
established by your industry during 
these last eight years.” 

The speaker made it plain that he 
did not believe such a concerted mass 
underwriters 


on the 


been 


action on the part of 
everywhere would cancel the necessity 
for the central bureau of public rela 
tions advoceted by the trustees of the 
National Association, “which,” he 
said, “would deal with these attacks 
on a broad, constructive, affirmative 
basis of public education, 
consumer of the fundamental meaning 
end character of life insurance.” 

Emphasizing the part that the in 
dividual underwriter can play _ in 
bringing the basic message of the in 
stitution to the public, Mr. Hull said: 

“Don’t forget this. The great ma- 
jority of Americans still believe in life 
insurance. They still believe in the 
good old American way of individual 
provision for the future. They still 
think the life insurance compénies are 
serving the country well. Authori- 
tative surveys prove that to be true. 
Take that as your spring-board—not 
the fact that a few have become dis- 
gruntled or alarmed.” 

A second factor that Mr. Hull de- 
ciared needed clarification in the 
public mind is the term-insurance fal- 
lacy. “You don’t need a national pub- 
lic relations program to meet the at- 
tacks on all kinds of life insurance 
except term, made by these independ- 
ent insurance counsellors and consult- 
ing ectuaries,” he declared. “You are 


telling our 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Associates: 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A 
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the ones who must go out to the public 
and explode the idea that term insur- 
ance is cheap insurance under all con- 
ditions.” He advised se.ling life in- 
surance as living insurance “on the 
theory that the great majority of 
your prospects will be /iving at the 
end of the ten year, the twenty year, 
term, not dead. “Take some good 
article on the underlying theory of 
higher-premium life insurance. Mak« 
it your own philosophy of the valu 
of the savings factor of a life insur- 
ance contract. Make all the allowanc 
in the world for term insurance 
where (1) the need for protection is 
only temporary, or (2) an applic: nt 
cannot afford to buy more than ar 

But yor 
counterac! 


option on future protection. 


are the ones who must 


siren songs of the specia.isi 


policyholders to tear down 


these 
luring 
their own reserves and invest the. 
own money.” 

Mr. Hull concluded with a discus 
sion of what the agent could do it 


informing the public about the invest- 


ment and trusteeship factors of lift 


insurance. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


S. Myrick, manager in New York City for the 
Mutual Life of N. Y., figured in an important confer- 
ence held there last week. It seems that South Africa 
and Germany had made proposals to have the Davis 
Cup tennis matches a biennial affair instead of annual. 
These proposals were taken up at the annual meeting 
of the International Tennis Federation and so vigor- 
ously opposed that they were thrown into the discard. 
Mr. Myrick presided at this meeting and had a hand 
in rejecting the proposals. * * * While across the 
water, we learn also that the most noted of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch actuaries are paying us a visit next 
fall, prior to the 1940 International Congress of 
Actuaries at Berne, Switzerland. They will arrive in 
time for the joint convention of the Actuarial Society 
of America and the American Institute of Actuaries 
which will be held in New York on October 5, 6 and 7. 
Dr. Arthur Hunter, vice-president and actuary of the 
New York Life, is chairman of a general reception 
and program committee appointed by the two actuarial 


Ws learn from our spies in London that Julian 


bodies. 
o 


PEAKING of Julian Myrick, before his trip abroad he for- 

warded us a copy of a letter written to him by T. Asabuki, 
president of the Teikoku Life Assurance, Tokio, Japan. There was 
a vicarious thrill in it for us for reasons that will be obvious in 
the following paragraphs of h's letter: * * “It gave me a great 
deal of pleasure when | happened to come across with your pic- 
tures in The Spectator of March 3ist issue. | was so delighted 
with it that | have had the whole page of the pictures put in a 
frame and hung it on a wall of my room, attaching the clipping 
of the description of your splendid life insurance career on the 
back, which was published elsewhere in the magazine. | dared 
do it as one of my esteemed overseas old friends and also as a 
sole benefactor for enabling our tennis teams to participate in 
the international contests.* * As you are already aware, our Davis 
Cup team is playing in American Zone this year. Probably our 
team will stay in your great city for some time, and | know you 
will be good enough to extend to it your kind courtesies wherever 
possible, for which | wish to thank you most cordially in ad- 
vance.* * With kind remembrances and best wishes to you and 
Mrs. Myrick, in which Mrs. Asabuki joins, Yours very sincerely, 
T. Asabuki." (Editor's note: How we do get around!) 


= 

dary away from the foreign angle, we find 

several items practically on our own Manhattan 
doorstep.* Thomas F. Lantry, for example, began 
on July 1 his new job as supervisor in the K. A. Luther 
general agency of the Aetna Life.* * All this talk 
about a business recession doesn’t bother John M. 
Fraser, Connecticut Mutual. He not only is stepping 
up his production totals but also adding new men to 
his staff and laying plans for expansion of business. 
He has even acquired additional space in his already 
large offices at 149 Broadway.* * The Continental 
American Life held a three-day clinic recently in 
New York, an innovation with the company. W. M. 
Rothaermel, agency vice-president, planned the clinic, 
Ralph E. Halstead, supervisor of agencies, was chair- 
man, and Guy H. Amerman, associate actuary, led 
the discussion. Subjects under the clinical microscope 
included the family income policy and other plans 
and features of the Continental American. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS—CONT. 


Biuefield, Va.: J. S. Dudley, president; W. L. Alley, vice- 
president; Hal D. Laughridge, secretary (re-elected) and 
Cc. W. Gentry, treasurer (re-elected). 

Charlotte, N. C.: Jesse M. Oldham, president; Charles 
M. Hassell, vice-president, and B. Scott Blanton, Jr., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Wilmington, Del.: Earl E. Donaldson and Arthur D. 
Wolfe, reelected president and secretary - treasurer, re- 
spectively. The managers’ section has elected Ralph Horn, 
chairman; William B. Stormfeltz, vice-chairman, and Jef- 
ferson F. Pool, secretary-treasurer. 

Superior, Wis.: President, Olaf Johnson; vice-president, 
James Cosgrove, and secretary-treasurer, Frank Eling. 

Asheville, N. C.: John M. Ehle, president; B. S. Benes 
field, F. B. Martin and Emmett Underwood, vice-presi- 
dents, and M. N. Coleman, secretary. 

Toledo, Ohio: Lloyd F. Martin, president: Edward P. 
Johnson, first vice-president; Richard T. Hughes, second 
vice-president. 

Jamestown, N. Y.: D. Paul Ogren, president; Clarence 
Green, vice-president, and Barton W. Spear, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Richmond, Va.: President, Norman L. Huffaker; first 
vice-president, Linwood Butterworth; second vice-presi- 
dent, Howard D. Goldman, and secretary-treasurer, A. 
Braden Diggs (re-elected). 

Youngstown, Ohio: President, James A. Cozza; vice- 
president, Lamar K. Donahay and secretary-treasurer, 
Thomas Cullen (re-elected). 

Charleston, W. Va.: R. G. Turney, Wilbur L. Matheny, 
T. S. Holeomb and Lee Mullen were elected new directors 
recently. 

Green Bay, Wis.: President, Ray Zimdars; vice-presi- 
dent, Walter Wetzel, and secretary-treasurer, Herbert 
Quist. 

Marshalltown, lowa: President, W. F. Runion; vice- 
president, C. A. Gustafson, and secretary-treasurer, H. C. 
Tipton. 

Council Bluffs, lowa: Frank A. Fariday, president; 
George L. Herma, vice-president, and Covert T. Brown, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Neenah, Wis.: George Nixon, president; Peter C. Zim- 
mer, vice-president; Milford G. Fox, secretary, and George 
Cameron, treasurer. 

Madison, Wis.: President, Charles W. Tomlinson; vice- 
president, Emil H. Becker; secretary, Earl E. Wheeler, 
and treasurer, G. Rex Welton. 

Saginaw, Mich.: President, Isador List; first vice-presi- 
dent, William C. Hurley; second vice-president, W. Henry 
Pendell; secretary, Eldon C. Luther, and treasurer, Leo I. 
Bennett. 

Sheboygan, Wis.: William Patzer, president; Gustave 
Crikelair, vice-president; Charles Fieldelman, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Cascade County, Mont., Great Falls: President, H. G. 
McKenna; vice-president, G. N. Wright, Jr., and secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. G. Preston. 

Iowa City, lowa: President, W. Frad Roberson, Bankers 
Life of Iowa. He was formerly vice-president. 

Amarillo, Tex.: President, Clyde Rehmyer; vice-presi- 
dent, Carl Cayton; secretary-treasurer, J. N. Browning 
(re-elected); national committeeman, W. P. Powell. 

Big Spring, Tex.: President, Ray W. Ogden, succeeding 
W. W. Inkman; vice-president, A. Amos; secretary-trea- 
surer, W. W. Barker (re-elected); national committeeman, 
Lib Coffee. 

Waco, Tex.: President, B. A. Barnes; vice-president, 
E. L. Trice; secretary, Ralph McReynolds. 
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Birkhaeuser Succeeds 


Behling as Treasurer 


The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Milwaukee has 
announced the appointment of Joseph 
E. Birkhaeuser as treasurer to suc- 
William P. Behling, who has 
retired. The change is effective July 
1. Mr. Birkhaeuser has been assistant 
treasurer, and his successor is Elmer 
G. Scholl. 

One of the oldest employes of the 
company in point of service, Mr. 
Behling retires after 56 years with 
the Northwestern Mutual Life. He 


ceed 


started in the secretary’s department 
in 1882. 


He became assistant cashier 








in 1897, and upon the death of J. W. 
Du Four in 1912, was appointed 
cashier. The title was changed to 
treasurer in 1933. 

The newly appointed treasurer en- 
tered the employ of the company in 
the agency department in 1894, when 
Willard Merrill superintendent 
of agencies. 


was 


N.W. Mutual Convention 

Field representatives of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany from all parts of the nation wil! 
converge on Milwaukee July 25-27 for 
the sixty-second annual meeting of 
the Association of Agents. 





Uys 








“GUARANTEE 


thru @ | 
de inite P = 


If you are in- 
terested in de- 
tails of our 
plan, consult 
A. B. Olson, 
agency vice- 


president. future. 








MUTUAL MEN MUST SUCCEED” 


Each step in our carefully charted agency plan is 
aimed at the objective . 
must succeed! 


This plan provides for the General Agents’ use of 

tested and proved ideas for 
Selection 
Education 


that not only chart the way but also positively pro- 
vide for each step that the field man must take in 
order that he build for himself a dependable future. 


The company’s obligation has not been overlooked. 
Under the personal guidance of our agency execu- 
tive each man’s “‘program for progress’’ is definitely 
outlined and followed through. 


We have no right to “gamble with any man’s 
Our principles of agency operation are 
predicated on that belief. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL TIRE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Licensed in Twenty-one States 


























. . Guarantee Mutual men 


Financing 


Training 
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a A SE 
ALFRED HURRELL 


Alfred Hurrell, vice-president, gen- 
eral counsel and a director of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, who died June 23, was born 
in Ft. Erie, Ontario, Canada, Feb. 12, 
1874. He his early educa- 
tion in Canada and in Buffalo, N. Y., 
becoming a naturalized citizen in 1898, 
He was graduated from the Buffalo 
Law School in 1902, and spent one 
year after graduating in Altoona, Pa., 
being admitted to the bar in that 
state. Returning to Buffalo, he formed 
partnership with Clinton T. 










received 













a law 



















The Late Alfred Hurrell 


Horton, former Justice of the Su- 
preme Court in New York State, the 
firm continuing for five years. 

In 1909, he became assistant district 
attorney for Erie County, from which 
office he resigned to act as counsel of 
the New York. State Insurance De 
partment at Albany. He later served 
four years as attorney for the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

In May, 1915, Mr. Hurrell was ap- 
pointed associate general solicitor, 
of the Prudential and in 1918 became 
vice-president and general solicitor, 
succeeding Edward D. Duffield, now 
president. Upon the death, in 1925, 
of Richard V. Lindabury, the general 
counsel, Mr. Hurrell succeeded him. j 

He served on the Borough Council 
of Glen Ridge, N. J., for eight years 
and was mayor of Glen Ridge for four 
years. He belonged to the Glen Ridge 
Country Club, the Essex Club of 
Newark, the National Republican 
Club of New York and the American 
Bar Association. He was on the board 
of trustees of the Wooster School for 
Boys at Danbury, Conn., was a mem- 
ber of the Edison Park Commission 
and a former member of the New 
Jersey State Board of Regents. 
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a OMEHOW or other, they remind me of the stability 
WAY DOWN EAST 5 that Charles J. Diman, vice-president and secretary, 

gen- had in mind when he said last year, “Difficult ‘to define 
the and impossible of demonstration—stability is an essential 

. a By TOM EAGAN character. It is much more than size or strength because 
bees it was in our possession long before the years had brought 
hb. 12 us eminence in either of these things. American life in- 
re 7 recent passing of Charles C. Gilman in Boston surance company management has ever been jealous of 
3 removed from the agency ranks one of its most con- that stability and has guarded it carefully. Management 
1898. structive forces. He was esteemed alike by his policyholder has been highly sensible of and sensitive to the responsi- 
iffalo clients and by his fellow workers. In the 30 odd years he bilities it entails. The principles which gave the insti- 
ous spent as a life underwriter, he lived the gospel he preached. tution its stability must be adhered to without wavering, 
Pa. No one I know of did more to spread cheerfulness day with the sense of responsibility to the policyholder which 


that 
rmed 


in and day out down the years when his name and that 
of the National Life were almost synonymous in Boston. 
He will be sorely missed at the speakers table at under- 
writers gatherings where for so long his name on the 
program meant a fund of the stories that men like to hear. 
He was a member of the Million Dollar Round Table, a 
former president of the Boston Association and a director 
of the National Association, all of whom suffer a loss at 
his passing. 


VER a period of many years I have made innumer- 
O able calls at the branch offices of the John Hancock 
and I have often been struck by the remarkable success 
this company has had in bringing into its branch offices 
the atmosphere of its home office. The company has 
spent in recent years considerable time and effort to 
refurbish their branch offices. In place of the well-known 
partitions and insterted grills at windows, the John Han- 
cock’s offices present to the policyholder a wide clear 
view of a friendly business office with its broad, open 
counter and its neatly attired male clerks. 


is as keen as the solicitude the head of a family feels 
for his dependents. That duty is inherent in the aims and 
purposes of the field representative as well as in the acts 
of the company officer.” 


T seems to me that the company has gone a long way 
| to make the policy holde feel the friendly attitude, 
the home office feels toward him in the manner that their 
branch office business is conducted. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Newton B. Misell, prominent Philadelphia life insurance 
man, has been appointed assistant manager in the Phila- 
delphia Branch Office of the Continental American Life. 
Mr. Misell was manager for a large eastern company for 
seven years, and has been active in the Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters Association, having been treasurer in 1934-35. 

Don Compton has been appointed agency manager of the 
accident department at Chicago for the Provident Life and 
Accident Co. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Su- Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
» the Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 

ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
ae Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
vhic 
el ot Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount 

De Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested 

Week Total Total Week Total Week 

orved Ending Invest- Invest- Ending Invest- Ending 
A sso- Leans June 5 ment ment June 19 ment June 26 

- On Farm Property.... $410,509 4.74 $392,467 5.08 $782,202 9.27 $491,764 
nts. On Dwellings and Business Property.... 1,715,417 19.80 1,398,921 18.13 1,836,216 21.77 879,328 
oo $2,125,926 24.54 "$1,791,888 23.21 $2,618,418 31.04 $1,371,092 
eitor, 
came $25,000 .09 $61,000 
citor, amen aaa a 

$25,000 .09 $61,000 

now 
1925, $1,961,638 $4,354,331 2,769,003 
neral 4,200 06 4,225 

him. $4,358,531 2,773,228 $1,444,668 

i : Gevernment Securities 

unc - 8. Government Bonds 2,342,406 $661,250 


years 


Canadian Bonds 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... 


5,000 


four 589,275 476,711 
tidge 
b of 
lican 
rican 
yoard 
1 for 
nem- 
ssion 
New 


962,007 


$962,007 


State, County, Municipal 297,656 


$4,534,531 


936,681 $1,137,961 


$46,000 $7,000 
40,000 


$47,000 


$558,000 
40,000 


$598,000 $46,000 


$5,881,521 
44,200 
$1,791,388 


$5,812,684 68.91 $2,607,920 
4,225 05 40,600 


1,871,092 
$4,019,012 


2,125,926 2,618,418 31.04 


$8,661,095 


7,717,109 $8,435,327 100.00 








tMortgage corporation bonds. 


ae 
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Alfred Hurrell 


HE death of Alfred Hurrell 

removes from the American 
business scene a definitely con- 
structive force. He was recog- 
nized as an outstanding insur- 
ance lawyer for the past quarter 
of a century and in his own com- 
pany, as well as in the ex- 
ecutives’ associations where he 
was always active, his advice and 
counsel a power in the progress 
of life insurance. Mr. Hurrell, a 
Canadian by birth, gained dis- 
tinction in the insurance busi- 
ness even prior to his associa- 
tion twenty-three years ago 
with The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. He had 
served the State of New York in 
the insurance department and as 
counsel for the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and 
for a time as assistant district 
attorney for Erie County, New 
York. His business experience 
might be summarized by the fol- 
lowing brief quotation from the 
memorial adopted by the life ex- 
ecutives’ association : “His labors 
comprise a record of broad vi- 
sion, a human outlook and a 
keen sense of justice and right, 
applied unstintingly in behalf of 
his company, and in the advance- 
ment of life insurance as a 
whole.” 

While his sterling abilities as 
a lawyer and as an executive will 
be universally missed, Alfred 
Hurrell will be most missed 
among his associates in his com- 
pany and in the Life Counsels’ 
Association as a friend. Always 
at the annual meetings of the 
field forces of the Prudential 
Mr. Hurrell’s address to the 
agents was a highlight of the 


With The Editors 


sessions. His popularity among 
the working agents rivalled that 
of the agency leaders of the 
company, a tribute seldom won 
by other departmental heads. 
Among his fellow officers and in 
the insurance world generally 
his friendship was esteemed far 
above the lot of average men. 


Public Interest 


T is interesting to observe 

through advertising one of 
the first laws of human nature 
in operation. That is, the self- 
preservation motive and it is 
reflected in the health advertis- 
ing of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. One of this 








MISSION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


sry HERE is no mincing the fact that we 
are passing through difficult times; 
but let us remember this—that it is the 
very business of life insurance to meet 
difficult times,” stated James Lee Loomis, 
president of the Connecticut Mutual, in 
a message to the company's field men as 
they met in conventions at twelve differ- 
ent points throughout the United States 
during the last two weeks of June. 

Pointing out that this ability to meet 
difficult times is the underlying principle 
of protection, Mr. Loomis said, ‘“What- 
ever life insurance in the aggregate may 
be as a national asset, it is in its opera- 
tion individualistic. It is not primarily 
how much prosperity or adversity may 
exist outside the family circle, but rather 
the condition within the circle when the 
emergency comes, that really counts. 

"In times of adversity, life insurance is 
at a high premium. The desire to possess 
it increases as income is threatened or 
grows less, and values diminish. Although 
prospects may have lower purchasing 
power, the wish to buy is certainly larger. 
Life insurance has advantage in this re- 
spect that does not pertain in equal de- 
gree to any other service or commodity.” 








company’s representatives at a 
recent meeting of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association said that 
the company regularly receives 
replies to keyed health adver- 
tisements published as long ago 
as ten years. People are vitally 
interested in themselves and it 
would appear that health takes 
precedence over financial wel- 
fare. One’s state of physical well- 
being is a matter of moment. We 
live from day to day with our 
aches and pains and the possible 
consequences of an upset stom- 
ach loom far larger in the hu- 
man imagination than does the 
possibility of being destitute at 
sixty. 

This week a twelve-year-old 
child was observed paging 
through a copy of a weekly 
magazine and pausing for a full 
reading of the Metropolitan ad- 
vertisement which headlined, in 
effect, that the company does 
not know who will die this year, 
but it does know how many will 
die. Just another indication of 
one of the leading considera- 
tions of people and perhaps a 
suggestion that _ streamlined, 
modern sales methods which 
pointedly avoid the barest ap- 
proach to the subject of death, 
might be questioned. An occa- 
sional reference to the laws of 
mortality as they affect life in- 
surance, with just a touch of 
personality injected shouldn't 
do any harm once in a while. In- 
cidentally, it will be surprising 
if the current series of educa- 
tional advertising featured cur- 
rently by the Metropolitan does 
not establish some sort of rec- 
ords for reader interest. Cer 
tainly this publicity will prove 
of value to life insurance. 
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The life underwriter, the man who pioneered in 
the field of financial independence for the average 
man and woman of America, fittingly takes the trail 
to the Lone Star State for his forty-ninth annual 
convention, and still more fitting, the theme of the 


convention will be “The Life Underwriter—Pio- 
neer in Financial Independence.” The date—Sep- 
tember 19-23; the place—Houston, Rice Hotel con- 
vention headquarters. Tentative program for the 
convention is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


... OUT IN FRONT... 


PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 


— 


Charles J. Zimmerman 


PRESIDENT 


O. Sam Cummings 


COORDINATOR 


Roger B. Hull 
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Now..PACIFIC MUTUAL 
JUVENILE INSURANCE 


With the addition of a com- 
plete line of new, geared-to- 
the-need Juvenile Policies, 
Pacific Mutual's unusually 
wide range of personal cover- 
ages now serves the entire 
family unit. 
LIFE 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
JUVENILE 











Check! 


THE MANY REASONS WHY 
BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATES 
ARE FINDING THE LIFE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 
A LUCRATIVE ONE 
EVEN IN THESE 
SO CALLED 
REPRESSION 
TIMES. THERE 
MUST BE 
A 
REASON. 


















A Few of 
The Reasons: 






@ JUVENILE 
INSURANCE 
(WITH PAYOR 
CLAUSE) 


@ FAMILY 
PROTECTION PLAN 


@ SALARY SAVING 
PLAN 


@ RETIREMENT INCOME 
PLAN 


@ BERKSHIRE BENEFACTOR 
(LOW COST—STEP RATE) 


@ LIFE PAID UP AT 
60 AND 65 


@ SUB STANDARD 


@ ANNUITIES— 
(IMMEDIATE AND 
RETIREMENT) 


THE 
BERKSHIRE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1851) 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FRED H. RHODES, 


President. 
“ASK ANY 
BERKSHIRE AGENT” 














A New High! 


Now more than 
$600,000,000 of 


Life Insurance in 


Arent sy 
“Bah 
hi? had! ‘ 
THE SHIELD 
COMPANY 


force. 








The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 


GSH 
as ye HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Cc. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, President 








OUR PROTECTION 











The birth month of our country bring 
to mind men — ragged, weary, footsor 
and starving — who hold an honored 


place in the American history. Men whe 
gave their all to insure, for us, a land of freedom, 
equality and the privilege of building our ow 
lives. Through the fire of battle they forged the 
blue steel of Americanism. 


That “steel” is the backbone of our country and. 
following its tradition, the institution of 
Underwriting was builded to further protect the 
happiness and prosperity of its citizens. - 


If you are interested in protecting your future 
and in carrying on American tradition, you will 
find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN) 
“The Friendly Company™ 


FRANKFORT - 











INDIANA 
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NET PROFITS 
FROM BY-PRODUCTS! 


Years ago the packing industry threw away by-products 
in their precessing which now produce their net profits. 

The same investment, the same raw materials, the same 
work will produce 50% increased sales for you, if ap- 
plied to a broadened field of prospects. 

Intermediate policies, with insured amounts of less than 
$1000 on Individual and Family Group Forms, are the by- 
products you are now throwing mee. Let these by-prod- 
ucts produce a net profit for you! 


O. R. McATEE, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 
THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and General Manager 


Home Office - - - - - ~- Dallas, Texas | 


eee 
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